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4 em complete integration of all types 
of supporting fires is essential to the suc- 
cess of the ground battle. The over-all 
fire support plan is one of the prime con- 
cerns of division and corps commanders 
in battle operations.” So states Lieutenant 
General E. M. Almond, former commander 
of the X Corps in Korea. 

The proper use of all available fire power 
has long been a prime concern of field com- 
manders. From early battles with simple 
individual weapons to the present array 
of complex war machines, the outcome of 
engagements frequently has been decided 
by the better employment of available 
fire power. 


Fire Support Means 


What means of fire support are avail- 
able to today’s field commander? First, 
there are the organic weapons of the in- 
fantry regiment, ranging from individual 
weapons such as Browning automatic 
rifles (BARs) through machine guns and 
mortars, to the weapons of the tank com- 
pany. Then there is the artillery—cannon, 
rockets, and guided missiles—divisional, 


Fire Support Co-ordination 
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Student, Command and General Staff College 


corps, and army. Antiaircraft artillery 
also can be used to support the ground- 
gaining arms. When a commander decides 
that antiaircraft artillery (AAA) weap- 
ons can contribute more to the well-being 
of the force in the ground role than in the 
antiaircraft role, their tremendous rate of 
fire greatly augments other close-support 
weapons. Air Force fire power with a 
variety of munitions—rockets, napalm, 
fragmentation and demolition bombs, and 
strafing—is available to infantry and 
armored forces in close-support missions. 
Finally, when the geographical location of 
the battle allows, naval gunfire can influ- 
ence the action with weapons ranging 
from the destroyers’ 5-inch guns to the 
16-inch weapons of battleships. 

This large armory has but one purpose 
on the battlefield—support of the ground- 
gaining soldier. The best use, the most 
rapid and flexible employment, of this 
tremendous potential is an ever growing 
problem with the constant increase in 
types of weapons. During World War II, 
many commanders realized that the proper 
co-ordination of fire power had become such 
a large task that they could not devote, 
personally, an adequate amount of time 
to it. The task had to be delegated. For 
most commanders, the artillery officer ap- 
peared to be the logical choice. Thus, fire 
support co-ordination was practiced in- 
formally long before it appeared as a 


Fire support co-ordination provides for the effective co-ordinating, plan- 


ning, and integrating of the available fire power of artillery, naval, 
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formal Fire Support Co-ordination Center 
(FSCC). Department of the Army Train- 
ing Circular No. 13, dated 7 December 
1949, was the first recognition of the FSCC 
concept, which since then has been finding 
its way into all types of training litera- 
ture. 

Fire support co-ordination is the co- 
ordinating, planning, and integrating of 
the available fire power of artillery, naval, 
and air units used to support troops which 
close with the enemy. The co-ordinator is 
responsible to the commander for the per- 
formance of these tasks. The agency where 
these tasks are accomplished is the FSCC. 
To a more or less formal degree, this task 
is undertaken at all levels, from company 
to army. At all echelons, the artillery of- 
ficer is the fire support co-ordinator. 


The Artillery Commander 
At division and higher levels, the artil- 
lery commander is a special staff officer 
of the commander. As such, he acquires 
the additional responsibility for fire sup- 
port co-ordination. The artillery battalion 
commander in direct support of a regiment 
performs the fire support co-ordinator’s 
task. Although not on the supported com- 
mander’s staff, in effect he is a staff ad- 

viser on all fire support matters. 


Dual Purpose 


An artillery commander, then, performs 
two principal tasks: (1) he commands the 
artillery of the unit and (2) he is the 
artillery adviser and fire support co-ordi- 
nator, in which role he co-ordinates the 
fire power available and advises the com- 
mander on all fire support matters. As 
fire support co-ordinator, the artillery 
commander has no command function ex- 
cept as may be delegated specifically to 
him by the commander. He retains com- 
mand over his own artillery units, but— 
in the name of the commander—he re- 
quests air and naval fire support through 
the representatives of these services who 
are present in the FSCC. 
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The organic fires of supported units 
below the division level are not controlled 
by the FSCC. It is felt that the regimental 
and lower echelon commanders need free- 
dom in using their own fire capabilities, 
However, the fire support co-ordinator does 
ensure that other means of fire support 
are integrated with the regiment’s organic 
fire power. 


Co-ordinator’s Responsibilities 


The co-ordinator is responsible for both 
long-range planning and immediate action. 
He is vitally interested in all planning in 
order to determine whether sufficient fire 
power is available to the division for the 
impending operation and just how avail- 
able this fire power is. For example, 
should the close air support be on over- 
head alert rather than on ground alert?— 
should a heavy cruiser be available to the 
division on call rather than be in general 
support of the corps? Once the operation 
has been thoroughly planned and all fire 
support plans have been written and an- 
nounced, then the bulk of the work of the 
FSCC concerns fires on targets that are 
newly developed, be they of a fleeting 
nature or static targets that may not re- 
quire immediate attack. 

Certain principles govern the operation 
of the FSCC. The policy of the commander 
is announced and expressed in combat 
orders and policies. In this manner, the 
general plan of maneuver is made known. 
The co-ordinator is governed by this plan 
in determining what elements of the unit 
get priority of fires. This is applicable 
both in long-range and immediate plan- 
ning. 


Lowest Echelon Principle 


Primary consideration is given to the 
type of fire support desired by the com- 
mander. Whenever possible, the type de- 
sired—artillery, air, or naval—is arranged. 
The lowest possible echelon called on ful- 
fills the request. For example, if a naval 
strike is decided upon, the destroyer sup- 
porting the regiment will handle the mis- 
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The support fire means available to ground troops may include naval gunfire, Air Force 


weapons, and artillery, as well as those weapons which are organic to the supported unit. 
Above, the USS Missouri firing a salvo off the Korean coast. Below, fighter aircraft and 
tanks providing support for attacking infantry troops.—Department of Defense photos. 
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sion, if possible; otherwise it is handed 
on up the line until a weapon of sufficient 
range and caliber is found, such as the 
heavy cruiser supporting the division. 

In co-ordinating fire support, final co- 
ordination is effected by the lowest eche- 
lon that is capable of doing it. If, for 
example, the division FSCC can co-ordi- 
nate air, navy, and artillery—even though 
corps artillery might be involved—then 
the corps FSCC is called upon only to as- 
sist, with the responsibility resting on the 
division FSCC. 

A common system of target designation 
must be used by all fire support agencies. 
There was much confusion in the early 
days of the Korean conflict when United 
States Air Force pilots were using small- 
scale maps with a grid system different 
from that of the larger scale Army maps. 
Ground observers attempted in vain to 
designate targets to close-support air- 
planes. Not until a common grid was 
established could effective support be pro- 
vided. 

Whichever echelon does the co-ordinating, 
the FSCC of that echelon is responsible 
for the safety of all friendly installa- 
tions, troops, airplanes, and vessels. How- 
ever, safety alone is not the entire story. 
For example, a preplanned air strike may 
necessitate a period of artillery silence. If 
this period is excessive, if the aircraft ar- 
rive late, if an emergency arises that 
makes breaking of the no-fire period by 
the artillery essential—if any of these or 
other possible contingencies arise, the 
FSCC must rise to the occasion, rapidly 
change the carefully laid plans, and find 
the best possible solution to the situation. 
Either excessive emphasis on safety or 
neglect of versatility of fire support co- 
ordination can be equally disastrous. 


Types of Fire Support Plans 
Two types of plans are concerned with 
fire support: 
The general plan of fire support es- 
tablishes the governing fire support prin- 
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ciples for a particular operation. This 
plan is based on the general plan of fire 
support of higher headquarters or on the 
commander’s concept. It is usually issued 
as an annex to the operations order. It 
contains the organization for combat; as- 
signment of zones of fire; allocation of 
tactical air, naval gunfire, and special 
weapons support; procedures for fire sup- 
port that deviate from the established 
standing operating procedure; safety 
measures to be employed; ammunition 
data, such as the supply rate; a summary 
of confirmed targets, together with recom- 
mended priorities of attack; information 
on assistance possibly available from ad- 
jacent and higher echelons; and a de- 
scription of the target designation system. 

The fire support plan is composed by 
the FSCC and published as part of the 
operations order. It contains detailed 
instructions to all fire support agencies 
available to the particular echelon as to 
what fires they are assigned, with detailed 
instructions for the attack of each target. 
The fire support plan is the end result of 
much detailed study, planning, and con- 
sulting among the personnel of the FSCC. 
It represents co-ordinated and integrated 
fire plans for all agencies. The fire support 
plan of any echelon is based upon the 
planning and co-ordination previously ac- 
complished by lower echelons. 


FSCC Personnel 


The personnel of the FSCC, in general, 
are the artillery commander, acting as 
the co-ordinator for the force commander 
or his representative, and representatives 
of the available fire support means. At the 
lower echelons, the FSCC may well con- 
sist of no more than two or three officers 
occupying neighboring foxholes. They may 
be the artillery forward observer or liaison 
officer, a forward air controller, and a 
naval gunfire liaison officer. 

At higher levels, a group of represent- 
atives of the force and the support means 
concerned comprise the FSCC. At corps, 
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The tremendous rate of fire of antiaircraft artillery weapons may be employed to com- 


plement artillery fires in a ground role when it can contribute most to the well-being of 
the supported troops. Above, a 105-mm howitzer crew firing at an enemy target. Below, 
an antiaircraft artillery battery attacking a ground target—Department of Defense photos. 
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for example, the following are likely to 
form the FSCC: the co-ordinator in the 
person of the artillery commander or a 
senior staff officer designated by him, the 
corps G3 (Air), the corps G2 (Air), the 
artillery S3 or his representative, the 


artillery S2 or his representative, an air 
liaison officer (ALO), a naval gunfire 
officer who is an Army officer, an assistant 
naval gunfire officer who is a Navy officer, 
and the necessary enlisted operations and 
communications personnel. 


Principles Are the Same 


The principles under which any FSCC 
operates, regardless of its level, are much 
the same. The volume of work varies 
greatly, as does its nature. In the infantry 
battalion, co-ordination concerns targets 
of opportunity almost exclusively. The 
field army FSCC plans primarily for the 
future; the long-range operations and lo- 
gistical plans of the army commander in- 
fluence its fire support planning. 


Co-operation Between Commanders 


At all times—and this is one of the most 
important of the operational principles 
of any FSCC—the physical proximity and 
the intimacy of co-operation between the 
FSCC and the operations and intelligence 
sections of the force commander are ab- 
solutely essential to successful fire support 
co-ordination. 

As an example, without the knowledge 
of the infantry company commander’s plan 
of maneuver, the artillery forward ob- 
server cannot advise intelligently on 
whether artillery or air should be called 
for on a specific target. The timing, the 
accuracy, the type of ammunition, the 
volume, the surprise element, and the 
control of the attack by fire power may 
each be of greater or lesser importance, 
depending on the plans of the platoons of 
the company. 

It is generally advocated, therefore, 
that the FSCC be physically located at 
the supported unit’s command post. In 
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the case of the infantry regiment and the 
field artillery battalion, this often neces- 
sitates a split of the artillery command 
post since the fire direction center must be 
located so that it can best control the fires 
of the three batteries. The availability of 
communications, usable battery positions, 
and a good road net may necessitate a 
material distance between the infantry 
and artillery command posts. In that case, 
the artillery commander, with the neces- 
sary personnel to operate the FSCC, will 
be located at the infantry command post. 
The closest co-operation between command- 
ers is essential so that both can perform 
their vitally important command func- 
tions, as well as their duties pertaining to 
co-ordination of fire support. A certain 
amount of delegation of authority is ob- 
viously needed. 


Support Co-ordinator Tasks 

The fire support co-ordinator is charged 
with a number of specific tasks, the more 
important of which are listed here: He 
advises the commander as to the most ef- 
fective employment of the available means 
of fire support. He arrives at his recom- 
mendations after careful consultation with 
the air, naval (if appropriate), and artil- 
lery personnel in the FSCC. He informs 
the commander of the situation as it con- 
cerns fire support. 

The assignment or attachment of addi- 
tional support means must be reported 
promptly to the supported force com- 
mander since this will affect his plans for 
the employment of the ground-gaining 
troops. 

As the force commander’s plans develop 
and change during the course of prebattle 
planning or during an operation, the co- 
ordinator re-evaluates the requirements 
of the command for supporting fire. His 
findings may influence the commander to 
request additional support from higher 
headquarters. 

The co-ordinator plans the fire support 
of the force. The FSCC integrates the fires 
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of the several support means into a single, 
co-ordinated plan. This is the pay-off task 
of the FSCC. The more detailed and all- 
encompassing this planning is, the more 
assurance there is that all foreseeable con- 
tingencies can be dealt with promptly and 
decisively during battle. 


Governing Principles 

In co-ordinating the support means, the 
co-ordinator is governed by certain simple 
principles. Interference between fire sup- 
port means must be prevented. Obviously, 
either artillery or naval gunfire can inter- 
fere with aerial strikes, and vice versa. 
For the benefit of the infantry, this must 
be controlled so that minimum time is lost 
in delivering fires upon the enemy. 

A minimum expenditure of support 
means must be used to obtain the required 
results upon hostile targets. However, 
this principle is subject to modification. 
To quote a veteran of Korean fire support 
work: “I have placed air strikes on fine 
artillery targets. I had the aircraft over- 
head. I could get the air in a very few 
minutes. Artillery was busy elsewhere, or 
a flight that was working in the area 
would have to be called off if artillery 
were used.” 

The co-ordinator is also charged with 
integrating tactical air reconnaissance re- 
quirements pertaining to fire support. 
Requests for aerial reconnaissance and 
photography for target acquisition are co- 
ordinated to eliminate duplication of effort 
or waste of the precious reconnaissance 
potential of the Air Force. Information 
received from any one of the fire support 
means by the FSCC is made available to 
the other means. Records are maintained 
of all targets confronting the force, as 
well as of any targets attacked along with 
damavze estimates. Measures are taken to 
prote:t fire support means and supported 
trooy: from friendly fires. 


Co-operation 
The question frequently arises as to 


how well the representatives of three dif- 
ferent services get along under the direc- 
tion of an Army co-ordinator. This can be 
answered best by a quotation from an ex- 
perienced FSCC member in Korea: “We 
definitely never had any misunderstanding 
of any kind, and we did not care who 
furnished what nor who did what—there 
was no jealousy. We were all on the ground 
in the same trouble. I believe that all we 
have to do is to get enough people in 
trouble (under hostile fire) and our prob- 
lems will dissolve. From time to time we 
would hear rumors that originated at 
higher levels that the services were at 
cross purposes on certain items such as 
who would direct aircraft and who would 
control them at the lower level. On the re- 
ceiving end, where the mission is actually 
accomplished—where you win or lose— 
that was no problem and there was never 
a word involved. We tried to do the best 
we could with what we had.” 


Marine Close Air Support 


Developments have been made by the 
Marine Corps that closely parallel and 
resemble the Army’s system of fire sup- 
port co-ordination. described here. During 
the many invasions in the Pacific theater 
during World War II, the ‘Marines dis- 
covered the need for an agency such as 
the FSCC. After the war ended, they 
formalized the scheme. The major differ- 
ence today between the Army and Marine 
systems of fire support co-ordination is 
the existence of an organic close-support 
air force in the Marine Corps, which sim- 
plifies the method of calling for and con- 
trolling air strikes. However, the similar- 
ity of the two independently developed 
systems, as well as the successful employ- 
ment of the FSCC in the Korean conflict, 
proves the soundness of recent develop- 
ments in fire support co-ordination. These 
developments seriously concern and affect 
all combat elements of the armed forces. 
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D ECISIVE results cannot be achieved 
by the defense alone. The power of initia- 
tive, over-all threat, and the ability to 
strike at the time and place of his choosing 
remains with the attacker. Only by the 
offensive can decisive results be achieved. 

When forced into the defensive, the at- 
titude and formation adopted in the con- 
duct of the defense must be predicated 
upon maximum mobility, aggressive coun- 
termeasures, and the achievement of 


surprise. The ultimate aim is to force con- 
ditions to a point where the defender, 
having prevented the attacker from gain- 
ing his objectives, is capable of turning to 


offensive action in order to inflict the 
desired decisive defeat upon the enemy. 


Decisive Element of the Defense 


Since it is often impossible to main- 
tain a defensive position merely by de- 
fending in place, the counterattack is the 
decisive element of the defense. However, 
the counterattack is launched after the 
enemy attacks and against enemy penetra- 
tions. The defender is capable of aggres- 
sive action prior to an attack and penetra- 
tion. Every aggressive means which the 
defender is capable of adopting which 
will inflict damage, cause disruption, or 
force delays must be undertaken. Ag- 
gressive measures which should be adopted 
whenever conditions permit include raids, 
feints, demonstrations, patrols, spoiling 
attacks, and harassing fires. 

The defender must be ever watchful to 
detect enemy errors in formation, dispo- 
sitions, and alertness. Whenever such er- 
rors or failures become apparent, the de- 


fender must be quick to take advantage 
of them. 


An Offensive Defense 


One extremely effective measure avail- 
able to an alert defender, but which is 
rarely used, is the spoiling attack. A 
spoiling attack is a limited objective at- 
tack launched by a defender against an 
enemy formation, normally in an assembly 
area, for the purpose of destroying that 
formation and/or gaining a tactical ad- 
vantage by disrupting enemy plans and 
preparations or in seizing stronger de- 
fensive terrain. 


Factors Favoring the Spoiling Attack 

Conditions which should be present for 
the successful execution of this form of 
defensive maneuver are: 

1. The terrain and road net must be 
such that rapid movement may be made 
under cover of darkness in order to achieve 
maximum surprise. 

2. The defender must be so disposed 
that he has the capability of moving 
quickly to take advantage of enemy fail- 
ures or momentary weaknesses. 

3. The defender must possess strong 
reserves which are highly mobile and 
contain adequate armored striking power. 

4. The enemy assembly area must be 
easily accessible to a surprise attack. The 
portion of the front behind which it lies 
should be weakly held inviting a quick 
penetration or an unprotected flank should 
permit easy access to the area to be at- 
tacked. 

Since in past history these conditions 
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SPOILING 


have rarely existed or because the de- 
fender presented with these conditions was 
not aggressive and quick enough to take 
advantage of his opportunities, historical 
examples of successful spoiling attacks 
are not frequent. Department of the Army 
Pamphlet No. 20-2338, German Defense 
Tactics Against Russian Break-Throughs, 
contains a report of a successful spoiling 
attack against large Soviet formations in 
December 19438. The following account is 
taken from this report: 


General Situation 


... At the beginning of November 1948 
... the Russians had broken through 
north of Kiev, and there were indications 
that they intended to envelop the north- 
ern wing of Army Group South. The forces 
at the disposal of the First Ukranian 
Front were insufficient to attain this ob- 
jective. The Soviets advanced 60 miles to 
the west, captured the important railroad 
junction of Fastov, neutralized Zhitomir, 
ond encircled the LIX Infantry Corps in 
Korosten. But a German flank attack by 
armored units forced the Russians to pull 
back across the Teterev. Although Zhito- 
mir was relieved, Fastov remained in 
enemy hands, and the siege of Korosten 
continued. The Fourth Panzer Army front, 
which had faced east before the Russian 
offensive, gave way and was now facing 
north. Both the German and the Russian 
flanks were open to the west. Because of 
their inability to close this gap, the Ger- 
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mir. Troop concentrations and road re- 
pairs performed behind the hostile lines 
indicated the imminent resumption of the 
Soviet offensive which would first threaten 
the Fourth Panzer Army and subsequently 
the entire army group. (See Sketch Map 
on page 13.) 


Daylight Deception 

The situation called for immediate 
action, and the Germans therefore de- 
cided to avert the threat by striking 
the flank of the hostile attack preparations 
with strong panzer forces. The XLVIII 
Panzer Corps, with the 1st SS, 7th, 
and 1st Panzer Divisions, was with- 
drawn from the front and assembled be- 
hind the center of the army sector. 
Meanwhile, the approach routes—some 
of which led through marshy wooded ter- 
rain—were reconnoitered, bridges re- 
paired, and the partisan units rampant 
in the forests dispersed by the security 
division responsible for this area. Im- 
mediately afterward, the combat elements 
of all three panzer divisions moved out 
in broad daylight and marched along the 
main highway through Zhitomir in order 
to deceive the enemy into believing that 
strong forces were being shifted to another 
sector of the front. It was later established 
that this deception was completely success- 
ful. In any event, these preliminary steps 
were actually inevitable since the move- 
ments connected with them had to be ex- 
ecuted to enable the Germans to strike 


The spoiling attack—a surprise thrust into enemy attack preparations 


—is a rare but effective operation. 


Its purpose is to disorganize the 


enemy’s assembly and thus delay and weaken his offensive capabilities 


mans extended an open invitation to the 
Russiuns to continue their offensive in 
ord: to exploit the success they had 
hithr'o achieved. They had a unique op- 
port: nity to execute a wide envelopment 
out» their assembly area north of Zhito- 


deep into the open enemy flank. Without 
this attempt at deception, the movements 
would have required 2 nights, since the 
approach and assembly of such a strong 
panzer corps could not be effected in 1 
night. By carrying out the movements by 
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day, they could be timed so that the units 
reached their turn-off points along the 
main highway shortly after dusk. By that 
time half the itinerary had been covered 
and the movements continued without 
interruption. The enemy had no oppor- 
tunity to observe the turning movements 
of the corps, first to the north, then to- 
ward the east. 


Preparations for Attack 

The entire movement proceeded accord- 
ing to plan without enemy interference. 
On 4 December 1948, at 0600, all three 
panzer divisions were poised for attack 
along the Zhitomir-Korosten highway. At 
the same time, all the GHQ artillery, a 
rocket-projector brigade with launchers 
of different calibers up to 320-mm, and 
an armored train were moved into posi- 
tion behind the left wing of the XIII Infan- 
try Corps to the extreme end of the open 
flank. These preparations, as well as the 
concentration of strong reserves behind 
the XIII Corps wing, were to lead the 
Russians into assuming that the German 
attack would continue on the army left 
wing, exactly where it had bogged down 
the previous month. The Russians were 
easily convinced of these intentions be- 
cause their own reaction in similar situa- 
tions was identical. When a heavy con- 
centration was delivered in this sector 
at dawn and a German infantry division 
launched a frontal attack immediately 
afterward, the enemy felt absolutely cer- 
tain that his estimates were correct. He 
shifted strong reserves to this sector and 
counterattacked, only to be stopped in his 
tracks by the concentrated fire of 300 
rocket launchers. The Russians were still 
completely unaware of the impending flank 
attack. Only after they had moved all 
available forces and weapons close to the 
front line did two German corps com- 
prising five divisions simultaneously at- 
tack their right flank. The main thrust 
was executed by the three divisions of the 
XLVIII Panzer Corps which advanced east 
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toward the Teterev River. Some 1st SS 
Panzer Division -elements were,.-to turn 
south and attack the Russian forces from 
the rear. The 7th Panzer Division was to 
cover the corps left flank and establish 
contact with the LIX Corps, which was 
breaking out of encircled Korosten. 


Surprise Ensured Success 

Completely surprised by this flank at- 
tack, the enemy offered little resistance 
during the first day. The mine fields 
emplaced by the Russians to protect their 
open flank were easily discovered from 
the air and bypassed. The entire flank 
was crushed and destroyed by the attack 
from the rear. Within a few hours, the 
German tanks penetrated deep into the 
enemy artillery emplacements, overrran 
batteries under cover of light ground fog, 
and destroyed the guns. Since the ground 
was frozen and covered by only a thin 
layer of snow, the tanks were able to move 
quickly and according to schedule. By the 
end of the first day, the panzer divisions 
had advanced 15 to 20 miles into the en- 
emy’s flank, taken numerous prisoners, 
and captured all of his artillery. The LIX 
Corps had achieved its break-out and 
established contact with the panzer corps. 
The Zhitomir-Korosten highway and rail- 
road line were once again in German 
hands. The completeness of the surprise 
achieved guaranteed the success of the 
operation. Only weak remnants of the 
enemy forces escaped to the east. 


Enemy Resistance Negligible 

The thrust was continued during the 
second day, but its momentum was greatly 
impaired by heavy fog and a breakdown 
of the 1st SS Panzer Division supply 
system. Even though this division dropped 
out because of ammunition and fuel short- 
ages, the other divisions advanced 12 
more miles. The enemy resistance re- 
mained negligible. As the attack pro- 
gressed, the elements of the XIII Corps 
gradually joined the panzer corps thrust 
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along the sectors in which the flank attack 
had swept away all enemy opposition. 
Farther north, however, the LIX Corps 
was heavily engaged and progressed only 
step by step. 


Soviet Countermeasures 
It was not until the third day that the 
first enemy countermeasures were felt, 
) 


to overcome their resistance. West of the 
Teterev, the enemy troops were reduced to 
a few bridgeheads. During the night, how- 
ever, these were reinforced to a point 
where they nearly burst with personnel 
and equipment. A new enemy army at- 
tempted to reverse the tide at any cost. 

During the fourth day, heavy enemy at- 
tacks struck at the XIII Corps and XLVIII 
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but the few Russian armored and infantry 
units thrown across the lower Teterev 
were incapable of withstanding the pow- 
erful drive of the panzer corps. The Rus- 
sians’ newly established defenses were 
quickly overrun and several Soviet tanks 
destroyed during this action. Armored 
points of the 1st Panzer Division reached 
the Teterev south of the railroad bridge. 
Th 69th Infantry Division, operating on 
the vight wing of the XIII Corps, crossed 
the Teterev at Radomyshl and joined the 
pair <er corps advance. On the other hand, 
the sizable Russian forces remaining in 
the swampy forests along the Irsha held 
out so tenaciously that the LIX Corps 
wiih its two infantry divisions was unable 


Panzer Corps sectors. Most of them were 
checked and territorial gains were made 
by means of armored counterattacks. By 
the end of the day, however, the center 
of the XIII Corps was in danger of being 
overrun. 


Bridgeheads Eliminated 

The Germans now decided to eliminate 
the enemy bridgeheads. On the fifth day 
of the drive, the 1st Panzer Division and 
the 1st SS Panzer Division formed the 
jaws of a pincers movement intended to 
annihilate all enemy forces remaining on 
the west bank of the Teterev. The weak 
7th Panzer Division was to protect the 
north flank. Desperate enemy attempts to 
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withstand the onslaught of 200 tanks were 
in vain. One bridgehead after another 
was crushed or reduced by the powerful 
drive of the panzer divisions. By noon, ar- 
mored points established contact within 
the perimeter of the fifth and last enemy 
bridgehead. The bridges were blown up 
and the bulk of the enemy equipment, to- 
gether with many prisoners, fell into Ger- 
man hands. The day culminated in an all- 
out attack by all available panzer forces 
and strong elements of the XIII Corps 
against those enemy units which had 
dented the German lines during the pre- 
ceding day. It ended in their encirclement 
and annihilation. 


First Objective Tally 

Thus, the first objective of the operation 
was achieved. The surprise thrust from 
the defensive penetrated an area 45 miles 
in depth and completely destroyed one 
Russian army and a second one suffered 
such heavy casualties that it was at 
least temporarily rendered ineffective. 
Enemy casualties numbered thousands 
dead, wounded, or prisoners; more than 
200 enemy tanks were destroyed and ap- 
proximately 800 artillery pieces captured. 
German losses were light. The front line 
was shortened and now faced east; it was 
held solely by German infantry divisions. 
The XLVII Panzer Corps was available 
for another mission. 

The second phase of the thrust had 
the objective of consolidating the German 
lines. In order to clear the swampy 
forests along the Irsha of hostile forces 
and establish direct contact between the 
LIX and XIII Corps, the XLVIII Panzer 
Corps moved to the Korosten area and 
launched a pincers attack against the en- 
emy forces in the swamps. Two panzer di- 
visions and Korpsabteilung “E” (a pro- 
visional unit of divisional strength formed 
by three weakened infantry divisions, each 
organized into one regiment) attacked 
from Korosten, north of the Irsha, toward 
the southeast, and the 7th Panzer and 
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112th Infantry Divisions thrust from po- 
sitions south of the river toward the north- 
east. The northern spearhead, advancing 
in open terrain along the railroad to Kiev, 
initially made good progress, whereas the 
southern thrust was slowed down by heavy 
fighting in the wooded terrain. Neverthe- 
less, the two armored spearheads estab- 
lished contact by the second day. The 
marshy forests along the Irsha were still 
being combed when strong Russian tank 
formations suddenly launched a flank at- 
tack from the north. Soviet armor and 
infantry also moved up from Kiev. Ae- 
cording to statements made by prisoners 
of war, the Russians anticipated a German 
offensive to capture Kiev and, therefore, 
committed all units available in the area. 
In view of their limited strength, the 
Germans had not planned such a large- 
scale operation, quite apart from the dif- 
ficulties they would have had in getting 
through the marshy forests extending be- 
tween the Teterev and the Dnepr. Actually, 
the objective of the surprise thrust had 
been fully achieved, and the intended 
creation of a continuous infantry front 
was well underway. In spite of the reck- 
less expenditure of newly arrived armored 
and infantry forces, the Russian counter- 
attack did not gain any ground. All enemy 
attacks were repelled after stubborn fight- 
ing. On the very first day of the clash, the 
enemy lost more than 80 tanks. During 
the following 2 days, 150 additional tanks 
were destroyed by the Germans, and the 
Russian counterattack bogged down even- 
tually. Minor thrusts supported by tanks 
were directed against the XIII Corps 
sector but were equally futile. 


Final Tally 

The consolidating phase of the thrust 
accentuated the effects of the initial sur- 
prise attack. Two additional Russian 
armies were so badly mauled that they 
were incapable of offensive action. The 
acute threat in the area north of Zhitomir 
was thereby eliminated. A few weeks later, 
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the’ Russian Christmas offensive was 
launched at a less vulnerable sector of 
the front, an obvious indication that the 
enemy had been forced to change his plans. 


Discussion 

This account clearly indicates the ad- 
vantages which can accrue to a defender 
who adopts aggressive action during his 
conduct of the defense. Current Army doc- 
trine points out the methods which may be 
taken where conditions which are present 
favor their adoption. The defender who 
fails to take advantage of his opportuni- 
ties completely surrenders the initiative 
to the attacker and increases the inertia 
prevalent in units which have succumbed 
to a purely defensive attitude. 


Germans Seized the Initiative 

In this instance, the German commander 
seized the initiative and attacked because 
the Soviets, through a series of tactical 
errors, invited an attack against their 
forces which, if undertaken, presented the 
Germans with a reasonable opportunity 
of success. The major Soviet error was in 
concentrating a large force close to the 
front in an area that lacked adequate 
all-round defensive protection. This error 
was further compounded when Soviet es- 
timates and subsequent tactical moves ap- 
parently were based on a frontal attack— 
thus contributing to the achievement of 
surprise by the Germans. 


Actions to Aid Surprise 

The German commander, having ascer- 
tained that the Soviets were off balance 
and that their open flank invited a strong 
armored attack, took certain actions to 
set up the conditions of surprise neces- 
sary for a successful spoiling attack. The 
most important of these steps were the 
improvement of routes of approach for 
his armored formations to the vital area, 
the movement of strong reserves during 
daylight to an area which indicated a 
frontal attack rather than a flank attack, 
a civersionary attack in sufficient strength 
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to further indicate that a frontal attack 
was the main effort, and the rapid move- 
ment and concentration of powerful ar- 
mored forces on the exposed flank during 
hours of darkness. 


Advantages Gained 

By seizing the initiative and attack- 
ing at an unexpected time and from an 
unexpected direction, the German force 
in this instance was able to recover from 
a disadvantageous position and gain a su- 
perior position. The results achieved were: 

1. The destruction of large Soviet forces 
including substantial numbers of person- 
nel and large amounts of equipment. 

2. The relief of German forces caught 
in a highly dangerous position. 

3. The complete recovery from an un- 
satisfactory German defensive position 
forced upon them by the enemy. 

4. The retention of the initiative by 
the German forces even though they were 
on the defensive—this kept the enemy from 
selecting the time and place of attack of 
his choosing. 

5. The retention of the offensive spirit 
and fighting morale of the individual 
German soldier which facilitated future 
action. 


It should be noted that the Germans 
attacked only when conditions were favor- 
able and a reasonable chance of success 
was apparent. Unnecessary or needless ex- 
penditures of personnel and equipment in 
effective tactical offensive operations which 
do not contribute to the general success 
are always to be avoided. Such maneuvers 
contribute little to the success of the de- 
fense and serve only to wear the defender 
down and render him more vulnerable to 
a co-ordinated attack. 


Conclusions 
1. Defensive doctrine emphasizes the 
necessity for aggressive action. 
2. Although the counterattack is the 
decisive element of the defense, offensive 
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action can be taken by the defender prior 
to a penetration whenever conditions are 
favorable. 

3. Favorable conditions for aggressive 
offensive action will often be present be- 
cause of errors or failures on the part 
of the attacker. Intelligence must be capa- 
ble of detecting such errors when they oc- 
cur. The defender must be disposed and 
prepared to take advantage of any such 
errors quickly. 

4. The spoiling attack is one form of 
aggressive action the defender can exe- 
cute when conditions are favorable. Since 
favorable conditions are a prerequisite and 
depend to a large extent upon enemy fail- 
ures or errors, the spoiling attack is rarely 
undertaken. However, the results that 
may be achieved by a successful spoiling 
attack are so far reaching that the de- 
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fender must be ever alert to seize the op- 
portunity when it is presented. 

5. The attacker, although enjoying cer- 
tain superiorities and the initiative, may, 
through errors, exhaustion, indecisive 
maneuvers, and excessive losses, be placed 
in an unfavorable position. The defender 
then has the opportunity to move to the 
offensive and seek a tactical decision aimed 
at the defeat and possible destruction of 
the enemy force. The attacker left rela- 
tively uridisturbed in his conduct of opera- 
tions will seldom fall into such an unfavor- 
able position. The defender must initiate 
aggressive countermeasures at every op- 
portunity in order to inflict damage and 
cause errors. The spoiling attack is an 
ideal countermeasure available to a de- 
fender which may be decisive in the 
conduct of the defense if used properly. 
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MAXIMUM SECURITY 
WITH MINIMUM FORCES 


Colonel Joseph S. Piram, Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


—— is one of the principles of 
war important to the successful applica- 
tion of all the other principles. The great 
captains and greatest writers on the sub- 
ject of war have all accentuated security. 
Frederick the Great said, “It is pardon- 
able to be defeated, but never to be sur- 
prised.” 


Later, Napoleon advised that “a general ° 


should say to himself many times a day: 
If the hostile army were to make its ap- 
pearance in front, on my right, or on my 
left, what should I do? And if he is em- 
barrassed, his arrangements are bad; 
there is something wrong; he must rectify 
his mistake.” Obviously, the problem of 
security must be considered in still broader 
terms at the present time. 

Jomini considered the importance of in- 
telligence and mentioned as a prerequisite 
to security to “perfectly inform ourselves 
of the positions of the enemy and of the 
movements which he can make.” 

Clausewitz pointed out to his monarch 
as the first principle of defense “to keep 
our troops covered as long as possible. 
Since we are always open to attack, ex- 
cept when we ourselves are attacking, we 
must at every instant be on the defensive 
and thus should place our forces as much 
under cover as possible.” Broadly inter- 
preted, a command must take every pre- 
caution necessary to ensure its protection 


at all times from any conceivable type of 
enemy action. 


Changing Aspects of Security 


Many features of security have been 
stressed throughout the ages. Others have 
been accented for a period, minimized be- 
cause of changed conditions of warfare, 
and then re-emphasized. For instance, 
much was written on partisan and guer- 
rilla operations during the middle of the 
last century; these operations were com- 
mon during the Civil War and before this 
in the Napoleonic campaigns against the 
Russians. Infiltration attacks by the In- 
dians on unsuspecting small bodies of 
troops or frontier settlers were quite com- 
mon during the westward advancement of 
the frontier. Because of changed condi- 
tions of warfare, including the types of 
belligerents involved, the emphasis on 
guerrilla action or infiltration was largely 
dropped in military textbooks until the re- 
appearance of such assaults in World War 
II. Action by the Soviets against the Ger- 
man forces; Japanese jungle infiltration; 
the French, Belgian, and Dutch resist- 
ance movements; the Philippine resistance 
movement; and, finally, operations of this 
nature against United Nations forces in 
Korea have again focused attention on the 
need for adequate protection against these 
types of action. On the other hand, meas- 


The major objective of an adequate security plan is to provide maximum 
security with minimum forces, in order to conserve manpower for the 
primary mission of the unit, whether of a combat or logistical nature 
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ures to provide advance guards, flank 
guards, outposts, sentries, rear guards, 
and reconnaissance have been taken con- 
tinuously since the days of the Roman 
Legions. 

The developments of the motor vehicle, 
the airplane, the tank, chemical warfare, 
and other improved weapons and equip- 
ment, both during and after the last two 
great wars, including new developments of 
jet aircraft, rockets, guided missiles, 
atomic warfare, and other surprise weap- 
ons or equipment, require a constant re- 
evaluation of the resources and means 
necessary to achieve security. However 
the advent of new weapons or devices does 
not necessarily change basic security 
principles, definitions, or measures. 


Security Definitions 


Marshal Foch asserted that security was 
based on the two elements of time and 
space and a third element comprising the 
resisting power of the troops. “This notion 


of security, which we express by a single 
word,” he said, “divides itself into: 

1. Material security, which makes it 
possible to avoid enemy blows when one 
does not desire to strike back or cannot do 
so; this is the means of feeling secure in 
the midst of danger, of halting and march- 
ing under shelter. 

2. Tactical security, which makes it pos- 
sible to go on carrying out a program, or 
an order received, in spite of chance un- 
favorable circumstances produced by war; 
in spite of the unknown, of measures taken 
by the enemy of his own free will; also to 
act securely and with certainty, whatever 
the enemy may do, by safeguarding one’s 
own freedom of action.” 

He pointed out that a security service is 
imperative to ensure against surprise. 

The present military definition embraces 
all those measures necessary tq guard 
against annoyance, observation, and sur- 
prise by the enemy; it includes all those 
means necessary to gain and maintain 
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freedom of action; and it applies at all 
times and may call into service all sizes, 
types, and bodies of troops from a small 
patrol or single sentry to the largest size 
combat or service formation. 


Security Threats 
With the improvement of weapons and 
equipment, the scope of war has broadened 
until a combat or service formation is 
faced with a wide variety of possible 
threats. Briefly, a command may be re- 
quired to resist: 


1. Conventional ground attack. This type 
of operation, either supported or unsup- 
ported by armor, artillery, or other means, 
always confronts the commander of a com- 
bat formation. The mobility and speed 
of modern attack requires that the com- 
mander of a service element consider this 
threat particularly from the viewpoint of 
fluctuation of battle lines and minor break- 
throughs. 


2. Air attack. Sorties by bombardment 
or fighter aircraft, using either conven- 
tional or surprise weapons, endanger all 
types of formations. 


3. Armored attack. Preparations are al- 
ways made by combat formations to meet 
this assault. Service troops must be pre- 
pared against armored raids or armored 
break-throughs. 


4, Airborne attack, partisan or guerrilla 
action, or infiltration. Attack may be by 
small nuisance formations or may involve 
large-scale operations against all types of 
troops, depending on the situation and the 
enemy capabilities. 

5. Espionage, sabotage, and subversion. 
These actions have always been a menace. 
The present ideological trend of warfare 
places increasing emphasis on these meas- 
ures. 

6. Attack by new or surprise weapons. 
Such weapons include guided missiles; free 
rockets; chemical, biological, or bacterio- 
logical warfare; or atomic warfare. Any 
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logical weapon, action, or mode of delivery 
must be foreseen and guarded against. 

7. Combinations of attack threats. Com- 
manders must be ready for operations by 
the enemy using combinations of the 
various threats listed above. 

8. Sea-borne action. A command adja- 
cent to the sea or within effective range of 
naval forces operations will, in addition to 
all actions previously listed, be subject to 
any possible combination of naval action 
including raids, amphibious operations, 
shelling, attacks on shipping, and all the 
operations conducted by ground or air 
forces within the capabilities of a naval 
power. 


Security Measures Always Applicable 

Regardless of the type of action with 
which a command is confronted, certain 
security measures must always be taken. 
Those measures taken to ensure security 
are: 


1. An adequate warning system. Troops 
will use advance, flank, or rear guards; 


covering forces; outposts; patrols; inte- 
rior guard; appropriate intelligence and 
counterintelligence; and mechanical, elec- 
tronic, electrical, munitions, sound, or 
visual warning means, depending on the 
situation. Service units must utilize such 
Measures as are practical considering 
their strength, weapons and equipment, 
situation, and mission. 

2. Effective communications. Effective 
signal communications must be established 
to control the command, direct defense ac- 
tivities, warn higher headquarters, and re- 
quest assistance. Whenever possible, mul- 
tiple and emergency means should be 
established to ensure reliable communica- 
tions in the event of mechanical failures 
or sabotage. 

5. Continuous reconnaissance and alert- 
ness. A continuous reconnaissance of the 
area must be maintained by reconnaissance 
uniis, dismounted or motorized patrols, 
aircraft, and other means. The types of re- 


connaissance conducted will depend upon 
the capabilities of the unit, considering its 
strength, weapons and equipment, and 
mission. A proper nucleus of the command 
consisting of certain key and striking per- 
sonnel must be on the alert at all times to 
react immediately to any threat while pro- 
viding for the organization and employ- 
ment of the balance of the command. Read- 
iness of weapons must be a requirement 
for all types of units. Service units must 
maintain weapons at hand while conduct- 
ing their various service tasks, in a man- 
ner similar to that employed by the fron- 
tiermen. 

4. A striking force and reserve. The 
striking ‘force may vary from a combat 
formation of all arms to a small area serv- 
ice unit. Regardless of size or composition, 
the force should attempt to destroy, drive 
off, or contain the enemy. In all units there 
should be a reserve with sufficient mobility 
to meet the most dangerous security threat 
visualized. Even in the smallest unit, some 
of the force must be retained as a reserve. 
Vegetius of the Romans is reported to have 
said, “It is much better to have several 
bodies of reserves than to extend your 
front too much.” A minimum objective of 
a striking and reserve force should be to 
hold out until assistance arrives. 

5. Passive measures. These must include 
the use of terrain for protection, cover, 
concealment, and as an obstacle; the use of 
artificial works or obstacles, such as fox- 
holes, fortifications, mines, barb wire, cy- 
clone fences, obstruction of landing area 
measures, underground shelters, and dem- 
olitions and camouflage; the application 
of dispersion and increased speed; indi- 
vidual and collective protective equip- 
ment; the avoidance of contaminated or 
radioactive areas; and the application of 
disciplinary measures in the control of 
military personnel. Many of these passive 
measures will provide security of the com- 
mand to certain degrees against a variety 
of threats. Certain other passive measures 
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must be evaluated against likely disad- 
vantages accruing from their use in any 
particular situation. 

Inasmuch as the conduct of various type 
operations and the details concerning the 
proper application of security measures to 
different operations are adequately cov- 
ered in the various military texts, they will 
not be elaborated upon in this article. 


Adequate Security Planning 


The adoption of an over-all security plan 
for an area must be based on a carefully 
conducted security estimate. The plan must 
provide for the proper disposition and dis- 
tribution of all combat forces and service 
units. It must further provide for the use 
of all units in an integrated defensive 
scheme. The plan must provide for bene- 
ficial action by all military personnel, non- 
belligerents associated with the military, 
and residents of an area subject only to 
the rules of land warfare; it must include 
appropriate action to be taken by military 
government, local police, counterintelli- 
gence, and other appropriate agencies; 
and it must correlate all the political, ad- 
ministrative, economic, and military as- 
pects of security. Napoleon summed this 
up when he said, “I endeavor to conjure up 
all possible dangers, to foresee all diffi- 
culties—military science consists in weigh- 
ing carefully all possible eventualities and 
then eliminating, almost mathematically, 
chance. It is here that no error must be 
made, for a decimal more or less may 
change everything.” 


Boldness versus Caution 

Security planning does not imply, how- 
ever, that a command must bind itself 
down with caution. Often boldness of ac- 
tion achieved by proper planning guaran- 
tees security while caution does not. For 
example, Lee’s employment of Jackson in 
operations toward Washington in the 
Yorktown Peninsula campaign ‘of 1862 so 
alarmed Washington “that McClellan’s 
forces were reduced to such an extent that 
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Lee was able to beat him in the field. Bold- 
ness is the best course of action when the 
means, including superior mobility, leader- 
ship, and favorable conditions of time and 
space, are available. Sun Tzu, discussing 
the art of war, is reported to have said, 
“Numerical weakness comes from having 
to prepare against possible attacks; nu- 
merical strength from compelling our ad- 
versary to make _ these preparations 
against us.” 

The major objective of an adequate 
security plan must be to accomplish maxi- 
mum security with minimum forces. Man- 
power must be conserved for the accom- 
plishment of the primary mission assigned 
to a unit whether it be combat or the op- 
eration of a logistics installation. 


Conservation of Forces 

Measures which can be used in security 
planning to reduce the manpower required 
by units or to reduce the use of combat 
units for security missions are: 

1. Make maximum use of electronics, 
mechanical, munition, or other types of 
warning devices to reduce manpower other- 
wise required for this purpose. The basic 
criteria must be reliability of the devices 
and actual manpower saving. 

2. Defend strongly only the most impor- 
tant and vital areas. Care in founding 
their plans upon the security of what is 
vital is common to all great commanders. 

3. Provide interior guard for only the 
most important and vital installations 
within an area. This is primarily applicable 
to larger rear area installations. The de- 
fense of other less important installations 
must be accomplished through the inci- 
dental protection of troops present, or the 
use of mobile patrols or other reconnais- 
sance means. This does not imply a relief 
from the responsibility for all-round de- 
fense (perimeter defense and vertical de- 
fense), but it does imply that personnel 
will not be dispersed or wasted on the in- 
terior guard of unimportant activities or 
areas. 
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4. Use signal communications that are 
most efficient and reliable and at the same 
time saving in manpower. More often than 
not communication responsibilities may be 
combined with other responsibilities as- 
signed the same personnel. 

5. Make the maximum use of terrain 
and artificial works or obstacles. Where 
natural terrain cannot be used to improve 
security and reduce the manpower re- 
quired, artificial obstacles such as fences, 
mine fields, demolitions, and underground 
shelters will normally reduce the active 
defense forces required. The construction 
or adaptation of these means must, of 
course, be within the limitations of the 
mission, strength, materials, and time and 
space factors available to a unit. 

6. Limit exits and entrances to an area 
or installation to those necessary for the 
accomplishment of the mission of the oc- 
cupying unit. This, of course, must be tem- 
pered with appropriate freedom of action 
and will generally apply more particularly 
to a rear area installation. 

7. Increase fire power and mobility 
wherever possible, and compensate by ex- 
tra training for inferiority in strength. 
Service units and combat support units 
must be trained to operate as small in- 
fantry units; they must be furnished as 
necessary with extra protective weapons 
and trained in their employment; and they 
must be provided with sufficient mobility 
to cope with airborne, guerrilla, or infiltra- 
tion attack. 

&. Establish a system of travel control. 
Consistent with the situation and mission, 
military travel must be closely regulated 
and controlled. Occupied area residents 
should be restricted, except in emergen- 
cies, to travel within their home areas for 
work, recreation, or cultural or religious 
puroses; travel should be controlled by 
permit, pass, or other means. 

’ Establish security clearances, regis- 
tra‘ions, and checks. As a first requisite, a 
veritication of the security reliability of a 


command must be made. As soon as prac- 
ticable, residents of the occupied area must 
be registered and appropriately cleared for 
security, and dangerous personnel weeded 
out or placed under surveillance. At un- 
announced times, security checks must be 
made to uncover undesirable security risk 
personnel. 

10. Eliminate bypassed resistance. As 
soon as practicable after an advance or an 
offensive operation, bypassed enemy units 
still offering resistance must be eliminated. 
Much of the: trouble that the German 
Army experienced in World War II on the 
Eastern front, and considerable difficulty 
experienced by United Nations forces in 
Korea, resulted from the organization and 
integration of bypassed small enemy units 
to form guerrilla or partisan bands. 

11. Establish effective counterintelli- 
gence. Effective counterintelligence must 
be established to seize and dispose of en- 
emy agents, saboteurs, or subversives; to 
gather counterintelligence information; to 
prevent overt or clandestine enemy activ- 
ity; to ascertain civilian attitudes and po- 
litical activities; and to conduct security 
investigations and surveys. Troops must 
be trained and used to assist in counter- 
intelligence matters. 

12. Maintain rigid discipline. The disci- 
pline of a command does much to counter 
enemy action and command and enhance 
the respect of a civilian population. This 
includes actual troop discipline including 
appearance, supply discipline and conser- 
vation, march and vehicular discipline, se- 
curity discipline, and decorous treatment 
of the inhabitants. To quote from a volume 
translated from the French on the art of 
war, “Little need be feared from guerrillas 
and partisans, if detachments are ab- 
stained from, if care is taken that the men 
do riot ‘wander, if a severe discipline is 
kept up, and if we act always with con- 
siderable masses; the only rational plan 
in a war with invasion.” 

13. Find and provide personnel who are 
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familiar with the area of operations. The 
provision of personnel familiar with an 
area’s language, terrain, populace, and 
customs for key positions in reconnais- 
sance units, patrols, military government, 
counterintelligence, and intelligence will 
assist materially in reducing the number 
of men otherwise required on various types 
of missions. Carefully selected natives, 
who have been tested for trustworthiness, 
and properly cleared for security, will be 
of much assistance. Frederick the Great 
recognized this when he stated, “Knowl- 
edge of the country is to a general what a 
rifle is to an infantryman and what the 
rules of arithmetic are to a geometrician.” 

14. Establish an effective military gov- 
ernment. A military government must be 
established to: 

a. Accomplish pacification of the in- 
habitants of an occupied area by eliminat- 
ing contraband, re-establishing efficient 
local government including police and 
other law enforcement agencies, cultivat- 
ing the friendship of residents, providing 
work without forced labor and with ade- 
quate assurance of payment and food, re- 
storing religious and cultural freedom, and 
by establishing and maintaining the confi- 
dence of the populace in the good faith of 
the occupying forces. 

b. Ensure continued fair and common 
sense treatment of the inhabitants by the 
military forces and the military govern- 
ment agencies. 

c. Maintain operation of appropriate 
short-range propaganda capable of being 
executed during hostilities and of contin- 
ued practice exactly as expounded. 

The employment of these various meas- 
ures to reduce the manpower needed for 
security purposes will never eliminate the 
need for active security forces operating 
within doctrines enunciated in the appro- 
priate field service regulations, but their 


application as appropriate will reduce 
many of the problems inherent in the ac- 
complishment of the security mission as- 
signed. 

Conclusions 


1. Basie security principles, definitions, 
or measures change slowly if at all. 

2. The advent of new weapons, devices, 
or the rebirth of techniques requires a 
constant re-evaluation of the emphasis to 
be placed on various security measures, 

3. Adequate security is dependent on a 
carefully prepared security plan to pro- 
vide maximum security. with minimum 
forces. 

4. Many of the security lessons learned 
in operations in a large and hostile land 
area with long lines of communications 
must often be re-emphasized. 

In the words of Napoleon, “The conduct 
of a general in a conquered country is en- 
compassed with difficulties. If he is severe, 
he exasperates and increases the number 
of his enemies; if he is mild, he inspires 
hopes which, since they cannot be realized, 
cause the abuses and vexations unavoid- 
ably incident to war only to stand out in 
bolder relief. A conqueror should know 
how to employ by turns severity, justice, 
and leniency in suppressing or preventing 
disturbances.” 

Again as Clausewitz stated, “The means 
of shortening and protecting long lines of 
communications are very limited. The sei- 
zure of some fortresses adjacent to the 
position taken up or on the roads leading 
to the rear—or in the advent of there being 
no fortresses in the country, the strength- 
ening of suitable points—kind treatment 
of the inhabitants, strict discipline on the 
military road, good police in the country, 
assiduous repair of the roads—these are 
the only means whereby the evil may be di- 
minished, but certainly never quite re- 
moved.” 





Problems of a Guerrilla Leader 


Lieutenant Colonel William C. Wilkinson, Jr., Infantry 
Student, Field Grade Officers’ Refresher Course 
The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author's and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and. General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


Moca has been written about the 
value of guerrilla operations during World 
War II as a part of total war. However, 
little has been written about the practical 
problems involved in establishing. and or- 
ganizing a guerrilla unit in the field. This 
article is written with the hope that it 
may be of value to those who, in any 
future conflict, are charged with forming 
a guerrilla unit and to those who, having 
been cut off from their own forces, decide 
to continue fighting by forming a guer- 
rilla band. This article is a historical 
example of the establishment and organi- 
zation of a guerrilla unit in northern 
Burma. It is the author’s intention to em- 
phasize the problems involved and the les- 
sons learned in establishing the unit, not 
its exploits or operational achievements. 


Locale 
In order to better understand the prob- 
lems involved and their attending solu- 
tions, it is believed worth while to discuss 
briefly a few points relative to the popula- 
tion and the terrain of northern Burma. 
Northern Burma lies in the southeastern 


extension of the Himalayas. Although the 
mountains are not as high as the main 
Himalaya range—10,000 to 16,000 feet— 
they are extremely rugged with precipi- 
tous slopes along the many rivers and 
streams which flow between them. The 
vegetation is tropical, and jungles cover 
the entire area including the highest hills. 
Prior to World War II, there were only a 
few cart tracks north of Myitkyina—no 
roads or railroads. Communication was by 
jungle trails, and of those only the main 
trails were kept open by the natives 
throughout the year. The area is divided 
from east to west by three major rivers— 
the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy (Mali Hka), 
and the Nmai Hka. North of Myitkyina 
the rivers impose a barrier to lateral com- 
munication since all are unfordable. 


The Kachins 


The largest group of natives in this 
area is the Kachins whose tribal organi- 
zation is somewhat similar to that of our 
own American Indian. Their population 
is roughly 300,000 and they are spread 
over an area approximately 300 miles long 
and 150 miles wide, lying along the north 
and northeast border of Burma adjacent 
to China. The men spend the greater part 
of their time hunting and fishing, and are 
as much at home in the jungle as the 
ordinary American is on the main street 
of his home town. Their sense of direction 


The success of guerrilla operations will depend upon sound planning in 
regord to personnel, logistics, and communications, coupled with an 
understanding of the national characteristics of the people involved 
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and junglecraft are uncanny. They are su- 
perb in the art of the ambush. The average 
Kachin is a hardworking, industrious, and 
trustworthy individual, even though he is 
primitive and lacking in education. He 
has a well-developed sense of humor and 
his simple life is a happy one. He compares 
in size with a well-developed 14- or 15- 
year-old American boy. 


Kachin Resistance 


When the Japanese invaded Burma it 
did not mean much to the average Kachin, 
but when the Japanese and the Burmese 
(central and south Burma) banded to- 
gether, the hatred of the Kachin for the 
Burman coupled with his loyalty to the 
British caused him to resist the Japanese 
violently. This resistance was sporadic 
and without organization or equipment, 
and for this reason the Kachins suffered 
burned villages and mass reprisals. These 
reprisals, however, did not stop the Ka- 
chins’ resistance efforts. 

Economically, the Kachins suffered con- 
siderably when the Japanese occupied 
Burma, for previously they had been de- 
pendent upon the British to provide cloth, 
steel to fashion dahs (a long jungle knife 
which is used for a multitude of purposes), 
and, most important, salt. These items 
became quite scarce and it was practically 
impossible to purchase them in the tribal 
areas. 

Military Situation 

By January 1943, all of Burma except 
the northern tip was held by the Japanese. 
No effort had been made by the Japanese 
to push farther north since the area did 
not have any economic or strategic value. 
The British, to ensure a toe hold in Burma 
and to protect an emergency airfield at 
Fort Hertz, had organized an irregular 
force of Kachins called the Kachin Levees. 
At this time, General Stilwell, the theater 
commander, was planning to attack down 
the Hukaung Valley, seize Myitkyina and 
Bhamo, and build a road from northern 
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India to join the old Burma Road, and 
thus open up a ground supply route to 
China. 


American Detachment 


An American detachment had beeen es- 
tablished in the theater and given the 
initial mission of preventing the use of 
the airfield at Myitkyina by the Japanese 
and attacking the roads and railroads 
leading to that area from.the south. The 
detachment consisted of 20 officers and en- 
listed men—none of whom had had any 
previous experience or knowledge of the 
conduct of guerrilla operations. This was 
one of the first units sent to a theater by 
The Office of Strategic Services (OSS), 
and consequently it did not have the ad- 
vantage of the experiences of other units 
to draw upon in planning its operations. 
Therefore, it was planning and operat- 
ing on a trial-and-error basis. A base 
camp had been established in Assam in 
northeastern India and a field group lo- 
cated at Sumprabum in northern Burma, 
the headquarters of the Kachin Levees. It 
is this latter group with which we shall be 
concerned. 


Japanese Attack 


In February 1943, the Japanese at- 
tacked, causing the Levees to withdraw 
some 75 miles to the north. The OSS group 
which had been with the Levees withdrew 
with them. When the situation was more 
stabilized, the group was given the mis- 
sion of infiltrating the Japanese lines and 
establishing a guerrilla unit 50 miles to 
the southeast at Ngumla where the local 
tribal chief was known to be anti-Japa- 
nese. The objectives of the group were to 
raise a small guerrilla force, gather intel- 
ligence from as far south as Mandalay, 
and harass the Japanese by sabotage and 
ambush. From the beginning, this group 
was beset with problems which would not 
have occurred if previous experience had 
been available to draw upon. The problems 
and the lessons learned from them will 
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be discussed separately, although in most 
instances they occurred concurrently. 


Logistical Support 

When the group was given its new mis- 
sion, it was told that it would receive sup- 
plies overland since aircraft to drop sup- 
plies were not available. Any supplies 
that were needed would be furnished on 
call by a base camp to be established at 
Fort Hertz, some 125 miles to the north 
of Ngumla. During the move south, a 
courier system for passing on the supplies 
from village to village was to be organ- 
ized. It was expected, however, that the 
group would live off the land except for 
coffee, sugar, and salt. In theory, this sys- 
tem was fine and would provide some se- 
crecy to the operation since no drop planes 
would be seen in the area of the guerrilla 
camp. In practice, the system was a total 
failure because of the lack of knowledge of 
the conditions in the area on the part of the 
planners. The courier system was estab- 
lished and full co-operation was promised 
by the village chiefs. However, when the 
first shipment began to move through the 
system, each village chief along the route 
felt that a handful of salt, a few pounds 
of rice, a little sugar, or a little of some 
other item would not be missed or needed 
by the group. Consequently, when the 
shipment arrived at Ngumla, only a frac- 
tion of what was expected and needed 
arrived. 

Cause and Effect 


During the months of March, April, 
and May, the Kachins seldom have suf- 
ficient food. This is caused by their tak- 
ing about one-fourth of their rice crop, 
harvested in May, and converting it into 
a liquor. During this 3-month period, they 
exist on roots and herbs which they gather 
in the jungle. It can readily be seen that 
the group was hard put to obtain suitable 
or sufficient food. The purchase of rice 
was possible, but only after agreeing 
to pay exorbitant prices and to com- 


plete the payment with salt and cloth at 
a later date. Needless to say, air supply 
was instituted and remained the chief 
means of supply throughout the operation. 

The failure to understand the economic 
conditions of the area and to give them 
due consideration in planning the logistical 
support of a guerrilla operation can lead 
only to the failure of such a mission. In 
this instance, consideration was not given 
to the fact that the Kachins had been 
unable to obtain necessities for a con- 
siderable period of time. This led to petty 
pilfering which defeated the entire sup- 
ply system. Further, the conditions exist- 
ing in the area during March, April, and 
May with respect to food were not realized. 


Language Barrier 

The personnel comprising the OSS 
group at Ngumla initially consisted of one 
American officer and one Karen radio 
operator, neither of whom could speak 
Kachin at the outset of the mission. 

The language barrier was overcome 
initially by the American speaking to the 
Karen in English. The Karen translated 
the English into Burmese from which 
language it was translated into Kachin by 
a third party. This obviously was a highly 
unsatisfactory method and one which 
frequently resulted in misdirection and 
confusion. The arrival, in August, of a 
Catholic missionary who had lived in the 
area before the war finally solved the 
language problem. Under the circum- 
stances, this problem could not be avoided, 
however, it is one which will occur fre- 
quently when guerrilla units, are formed 
by personnel cut off from their own forces, 
and every effort should be made to have 
someone in the party who has a fair knowl- 
edge of the language common to the area 
of operations. The organization of the 
guerrilla force at Ngumla and the ac- 
complishment of the mission of the group 
would have proceeded faster and much 
more smoothly had the Catholic mission- 
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ary been available from the start. Units 
or groups sent out later from India did 
have personnel who could speak the local 
language. 

Recruiting 


No major problems arose concerning the 
recruiting of Kachins as guerrillas. Their 
dislike of the Japanese and Burmese, 
their keen interest in firearms, and their 
hereditary instinct for guerrilla warfare 
were sufficient incentives for them to join. 
Unfortunately, at this stage of the prepa- 
rations for the attack down the Hukaung 
Valley, General Stilwell did not want any 
large guerrilla activity for fear the sus- 
Picions of the Japanese would be aroused. 
Further, the OSS detachment, still in its 
infancy, could not support a large force. 
Consequently, the group at Ngumla was 
restricted in size to 80 men. In recruiting 
this force, some lessons were learned 
which might be helpful to others confront- 
ed with a similar problem. 

.In a new and undeveloped guerrilla 
area, it is extremely difficult to check each 
man to determine where his loyalties 
really lie and this becomes still more dif- 
ficult when a language barrier exists. 
Each man was screened, insofar as pos- 
sible, to determine his loyalty and whether 
he was joining with an active desire to 
fight. A basic error was made in recruit- 
ing in that the group leader, without an 
adequate knowledge of Kachin traits, 
personalities, and past history of the indi- 
viduals, personally interviewed each can- 
didate. The errors which resulted from 
this selection showed up in the form of 
a revolt during training by five men desir- 
ing higher pay and later by the refusal 
of a few men to leave Ngumla for patrol 
or ambush. In retrospect, it would have 
been better to have selected one or two in- 
dividuals about whose loyalty and desire 
to fight there was no question, and to have 
allowed them to examine the applicants 
under the supervision of the group com- 
mander. Although this system is not per- 
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fect by any means, it did produce excellent 
results when. finally adopted at Ngumla. 
The selection of subordinate leaders is 
a difficult task at best, but it becomes 
increasingly difficult when the men under 
consideration are. unknown. The system 
adopted involved the rotation of men as 
leaders during the training period and 
selecting those who showed the greatest 
aptitude. This method of selection was 
proved during combat with very few ex- 
ceptions. In more civilized areas, other 
criteria also can be applied such as educa- 
tion and the man’s position in the area. 


Security 

Security was not a problem among the 
Kachins since the bulk of the population 
was anti-Japanese. However, in addition 
to guerrilla patrols, a security screen 
was established throughout the area. 
Chiefs of villages along avenues of ap- 
proach to the guerrilla camp. were hired 
to report any movement of Japanese 
forces, particularly in the general direc- 
tion of the camp. Although the Japanese 
never made a serious attempt to reach the 
camp during this formative period, the 
protection was there. Later, the first re- 
port received enabled the group to ambush 
successfully a 20-man Japanese patrol. 
The point to remember is that without 
providing an adequate security system you 
may be caught unprepared. 


Communications 
Communications, insofar as the quality 
of radio sets was concerned, created no 
problems. A small compact radio was 
developed by the detachment which 
weighed 50 pounds, had a range of 400 
miles, and was operated by either battery 
or a hand generator. However, both power 
systems had their faults. The batteries 
would not stand up in the dampness of the 
jungle while the hand generators required 
two to three Kachins to crank them for 
operations of long duration. The major 
communication problem which confronted 
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the group at Ngumla was that there was 
only one radio and one native radio 
operator. 

This handicapped the group as com- 
munication with patrols and subordinate 
guerrilla bases was dependent upon run- 
ners. At times, the information was 3 to 
4 days old before it arrived at the base 
camp. This problem was corrected, in part, 
by the addition to the group of three 
radios with native operators. It did not 
solve the communication problem entirely 
since all the radios had crystal controlled 
transmitters, no two of which operated 
on the same frequency. As a result, it was 
impossible to establish a radio net in which 
all the group’s radios could report. Even- 
tually, a large radio set, a gasoline gener- 
ator, and two American operators were 
dropped at Ngumla. Crystals also were 
provided which enabled all the field ra- 
dios to operate on the same frequency and 
report into the same radio net. 

Rapid communication is a must for 
guerrilla operations, not only for reports 
of engagements, but also for the rapid 
receipt of information. With the increased 
mobility and rate of movement of present- 
day military forces, guerrillas cannot 
depend upon slow and laborious means of 
communication. In establishing a guerrilla 
group, one of the first tasks is to acquire 
adequate means of communication. 


Medical Care 

One of the most pressing problems was 
the provision of medical care. Only the 
American officer had had any training in 
first aid, and that was rather meager. 
Medical supplies consisted of quinine, 
Sulfa pills and powder, and an assortment 
of bandages and adhesive tape. The medi- 
cal facilities were almost as primitive as 
the jungle in which the group was operat- 
ing. Fortunately, no serious wound or 
injury was received by any member of the 
Party. However, several instances occurred 
in which the need for a doctor was es- 
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sential. For example, a cargo transport 
en route to China was shot down near the 
camp and two of the crew were recovered. 
One of the crew had a shattered foot but 
with the limited medical knowledge availa- 
ble it soon became infected and gangrene 
developed. Only through the courage of an 
Air Force doctor, who volunteered to jump 
into the camp, was the foot saved and pos- 
sibly the man’s life. After a week, the 
group was infiltrated back through the 
Japanese lines and flown to India from 
Fort Hertz. A Navy doctor arrived in 
September and adequate medical care of 
the unit was ensured from that point on. 

Adequate medical care must be ensured 
from the commencement of the operation. 
Without adequate medical care available, 
the men will be reluctant to engage in 
guerrilla operations. In this situation no 
criticism is intended, as it was impossible 
for the detachment to provide competent 
medical support at this time. However, the 
problem is an important one and should 
be considered during the planning phase. 


Conclusion 

The problems discussed are by no means 
the only ones which confronted the group 
at Ngumla. Many which occurred were 
peculiar to the area and, therefore, are 
not considered to be within the scope of 
this article. 

However, the following lessons were 
pointed up during the operations and are 
considered to have general application: 

1. The lessons learned concerning re- 
cruitment, while in most cases peculiar to 
the area, all pointed out the importance 
of knowing and understanding the traits 
and characteristics of the indigenous pop- 
ulation. Once this knowledge is acquired, 
it must be applied continually to the task 
at hand. Indigenous personnel of proved 
loyalty and ability should be utilized to 
assist in the selection of recruits and lead- 
ers because no outsider can expect to gain 
the knowledge required for this task in a 
matter of months. The selection of in- 
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digenous leaders is of vital importance to 
the success of the recruiting program, as 
the proper selection of leaders may ensure 
the quality and loyalty, as well as the 
number, of the natives recruited. 

2. Logistical support, to include medi- 
cal care, is an important factor and one 
which deserves careful consideration dur- 
ing the planning stage. The success of the 
entire operation may depend initially upon 
the ability to equip newly recruited natives 
and to provide the supplies and care es- 
sential to maintain American personnel in 
an underdeveloped foreign country. 

38. Although guerrilla operations are 
possible despite the complications of a 
language barrier, far more progress is 
possible if adequate measures have been 
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taken to eliminate this handicap. The full- 
time services of a trustworthy interpreter 
who can speak English as well as the na- 
tive language of the land are considered 
essential to effective guerrilla leadership. 

4. While it is possible to function with 
poor communications equipment and un- 
skilled personnel, this disadvantage results 
in the loss of valuable time and less ef- 
fective operations. 

5. Deficiencies in logistical support, 
medical care, interpreter personnel, and 
communications equipment and personnel 
should be corrected during the planning 
phases. Military planning deficiencies are 
costly in terms of time and efficiency, and 
in the case of guerrilla operations, they 
may prove fatal to the entire operation. 





It is important that the Army continually re-examine itself both in terms 
of its mission and its capacity to perform that mission within the social, 
economic, and political framework of this democracy. 

The Army must prepare itself for possible global war against an enemy 


who outnumbers us on the ground—an enemy capable of marshalling his re- 
sources to strike without warning at a time and place of his own choosing. 
If global war does not suit his purpose, this enemy can also incite “local 
wars” anywhere along the global boundary between the Free and Communist 
worlds. The Army can choose neither the time nor the place of war, nor the 
type of war to be fought. Ours must be a flexible plan of defense. 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 


We cannot expect too much of machines alone. The finest equipment in the 
world is literally worthless without technicians trained as soldiers—hardened, 
seasoned, and highly skilled in its maintenance and operation. 


General J. Lawton Collins 





REFLECTIONS ON THE ROLE 
OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS 


Brigadier General Paul M. Robinett, USA-Ret. 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not necessar- 
ily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College.—The Editor. 


| intelligence is an exact- 
ing art. The personnel assigned to this ac- 
tivity should be tested and molded for the 
very important task of penetrating through 
fogs of skillful deception into minds of 
enemies, or of prospective enemies, for the 
purpose of determining their intentions 
toward our country, and their capabilities 
of fulfilling those intentions in the political, 
economic, and military fields. Only by 
thorough preparation can qualified per- 
sonnel be trained for the most effective 
service in the vast intelligence system 
which must maintain a continuing study of 
the enemy or of possible enemies. However, 
such personnel, regardless of their capabil- 
ities, cannot accomplish the best results 
unless they are directed by commanders 
who are thoroughly conversant with mili- 
tary intelligence, who are capable of guid- 
ing intelligence personnel, and who are 
able to utilize the products of their labors. 


No Crystal Ball 


Intelligence is not a matter of crystal 
balls, ouija boards, or sphinxes. It is 


unfortunate that the sphinx has become 
the insignia worn by intelligence reserve 
officers, for it emphasizes secretiveness 
at the expense of enlightenment—a com- 
mon shortcoming in the American Army. 
The most energetic collecting, the most 
ingenious collating, and the most bril- 
liant evaluating are to no purpose what- 
soever unless the results of these proc- 
esses are disseminated promptly to all 
concerned, and unless logical decisions 
result therefrom. This dissemination is 
a practical business which will challenge 
the intelligence officer’s mental and physi- 
cal capabilities to the limit. 


Combating Confusion 


Someone has said that war is con- 
fusion. It is a fact that most successful 
commanders have been adept in bringing 
order out of confusion or gifted in im- 
provisation. The ground forces are par- 
ticularly subjected to confusion, because 
they are always spread out and loosely 
joined, and frequently cannot act with 
preconceived plans. 

Confusion is frequently accompanied 
by rumors which are always the precurser 
of panic. Those who have not experienced 
battle should constantly bear this in mind; 
they will then be prepared mentally for 
what is sure to arise. One wise com- 
mander used to drill his troops in bring- 


Because the United States today is inextricably involved in the affairs 
of every country in the world, now, as never before, our Army needs 
loyal, resourceful, industrious, and highly trained intelligence personnel 
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ing order out of confusion. To some this 
seemed rather extreme, but later it was 
found to be the most valuable lesson they 
had learned in preparation for World 
War II. As staff officers and assistants 
to commanders, intelligence officers should 
be on their guard against the evils of con- 
fusion and rumors. 


Intelligence Personnel 

Intelligence personnel work quietly 
and behind the scenes. They are addi- 
tional minds for their commanders and 
are rarely given much credit. They may, 
however, be damned a plenty if they 
make a mistake, for intelligence work, 
by its very nature, must be done without 
fanfare and performed with a sense of 
responsibility. 

An intelligence officer, with troops, as- 
sists his commander by multiplying his 
eyes, ears, and brain. Frequently, he 


will be able to ferret out conditions which 


can be corrected before harm has been 
done. This can best be accomplished by 
arranging his affairs so that he is not 
tied to a desk and thereby is able to get 
out among the troops and see things as 
the troops see them. He may then ex- 
plore the terrain and the enemy situated 
thereon, as well as the obstacles which 
may either help or hinder our forces in 
the accomplishment of their mission. To 
achieve the greatest success in military 
intelligence, the intelligence officer must 
be able to ferret out and understand the 
problems of our own and the enemy situa- 
tion, as well as the influence of weather 
and terrain on both situations. One’s 
natural talents can be improved, however, 
by strict attention to duty, by close ap- 
plication, and by enthusiasm for the work. 

An intelligence officer is the assist- 
ant to his commander or to a_ senior 
intelligence officer. But in either case he 
is a staff officer, not in position to com- 
mand in his own name, but to bring up 
for decision matters in his own field which 
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must be acted upon. This will require 
great initiative, resourcefulness, and force 
because it is a regrettable fact that some 
commanders, not understanding military 
intelligence, are inclined to regard it as of 
secondary importance. Military intelli- 
gence is not often as highly regarded as it 
was by Major General Stuart Heintzelman, 
one of our most brilliant officers of World 
War I, who said, “I will make my best G3 
my G2, because I want the enemy to be 
represented by the best I have got. Ac- 
cordingly, I will take the second best G3 
as my G3.” General Malin Craig, a wise 
and discerning officer who became Chief 
of Staff of the Army, used a slightly dif- 
ferent system. He always appointed a 
prospective G3 as G2, and in time moved 
him to the G3 position. Lieutenant General 
Geoffrey Keyes and General Thomas Han- 
dy are two of the men who had such train- 
ing. 
Be Realistic 

Inasmuch as the intelligence officer is 
involved in an intellectual pursuit some- 
what detached from the more practical ac- 
tivities of a troop commander, he must be 
on guard against becoming a dilettante. 
He should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to perfect himself in the organiza- 
tion, tactics, techniques, weapons, vehicles, 
and communications of the unit or force 
with which he serves. Only in this way 
can he maintain a realistic mental attitude 
in the conduct of his work. This is partic- 
ularly important if he should be assigned 
to the intelligence section of a higher 
headquarters or to the Intelligence Di- 
vision of the Department of the Army. 

There is a tendency for intelligence of- 
ficers in the higher echelons to gravitate 
away from the realities of their work and 
to lose an understanding of their own 
Army and its needs, a tendency which 
leads them into interesting but nonessen- 
tial activities, and which, in turn, makes 
it impossible for them to detect weaknesses 
in the enemy that can be exploited. Some . 
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key intelligence personnel who had spent 
years studying the German Army before 
World War II had, for example, become so 
completely detached from the United 
States Army and so totally sold on every- 
thing German that they were incapable of 
noting the slightest weakness which could 
be exploited. Because of their overestima- 
tion of German capabilities, they led the 
War Department -General Staff astray, 
with positive harm to our national inter- 
ests. They thus overspecialized themselves 
and failed to serve the best interests of 
our country. Others had so completely un- 
derestimated Japanese capabilities that 
prior to Pearl Harbor they pronounced 
that empire on its last legs many times. 
One hardly need recall that Japan lasted 
quite a time after that disaster. 


Intelligence Background 
It is important that an intelligence of- 
ficer be thoroughly :grounded in history 
and geopolitics. With a thorough knowl- 


edge of history he will be able to under- 
stand the present and, therefore, will be 
better prepared to project his estimates 
into the future. The United States is now 
inextricably involved in the affairs of 
every continent, nation, colony, or satellite 
in the world. American leadership has 
lacked facilities and time to prepare for its 
responsibilities and, therefore, frequently 
lacks knowledge upon which to base sound 
decisions. Intelligence officers serving in 
the higher echelons of command carry a 
heavy responsibility and should strive to 
acquire the knowledge that is required by 
their chiefs. 


Evolution of Civilization 

History is filled with the records of dead 
civilizations. Not one of these worthy of 
th name failed to produce distinguished 
Statesmen, military men, scientists, and 
sciiolars, Each reached a peak of cultural 
eminence and shortly thereafter declined 
an eventually was destroyed. In each, the 
military spirit was predominant at the be- 
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ginning and the profession of arms drew 
to it the best human material available. 
Gradually, the conditions changed until 
military service was lightly regarded, if 
not avoided or opposed, by the intellectual 
and elite of the nation concerned. Ulti- 
mately, there was a turning to mercenary 
practices in which military vigor was con- 
sidered a commodity which coin could buy. 

The laws governing the rise and fall of 
nations are applicable to the United States 
as they have been to all other political or- 
ganizations that have gone before. Our 
country cannot avoid the fate of others un- 
less it overcomes the basic errors com- 
mitted by them. Each intelligence officer 
should acquire knowledge of the past 
which will facilitate the solution of cur- 
rent problems and the perpetuation and 
strengthening of the military spirit in the 
United States, so essential to our future 
well being. 

Since the duties of intelligence officers 
pertain to the staff, it might be well to enu- 
merate the qualities of an ideal staff officer. 
Such a checklist should prove of worth to 
those striving for self improvement. 


The Ideal Staff Officer 

An ideal staff officer is selected because 
of his professional attainments and 
character. He serves best by exercising 
reasoned loyalty, intelligence, initiative, 
resourcefulness, industry, energy, objec- 
tivity, selflessness, and love of duty to his 
country. His actions should be influenced 
by the knowledge that he, as a military 
man, may be called upon to execute the 
plans and policies evolved by himself while 
on the staff. He neither uses flattery nor is 
influenced by it. He is motivated by patriot- 
ism and will express, at appropriate 
times, differences of opinion with higher 
authority. By doing so, he stimulates think- 
ing in the staff and contributes to the for- 
mulation of sound decisions. However, once 
a decision is made, he will carry it through 
as though it were his own. Thus it is that 
discipline is not endangered and our coun- 
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try’s interests are better served. He con- 
sults the past and weighs the present 
against the future, and thus avoids repeat- 
ing old mistakes. When engrossed in the 
problems of the moment he still finds time 
to contemplate and study the questions of 
the future. With his associates, he forms 
a composite and trained brain which 
checks and counterchecks on all factors 
that influence the effectiveness of the com- 
mand and on those things that effect the 
enemy. He plans for and anticipates emer- 
gencies and is quick to bring order out of 
confusion. He keeps pace with progress in 
the field of science and in the American 
Army as well as the armies of potential 
enemies. He keeps his mind open to sug- 
gestions and is quick to adopt new concepts 
and procedures. His job is to assist the 
commander and to help the troops. Every- 
thing he does should lighten their burdens 
and make them more effective. 


High-Echelon Empires 

An ideal staff officer will resist the em- 
pire-building temptation, remembering the 
words of a very great staff officer, Major 
General von Steuben, “My observation is 
that where one person is found adequate 
to the discharge of a duty by close appli- 
cation, it is worse executed by two and 
scarcely done at all by three,” and the ob- 
servation of an outstanding Army com- 
mander, General William T. Sherman, 
who said, “A bulky staff implies a division 
of responsibility, slowness of action, and 
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indecision, whereas a small staff implies 
activity and concentration of purpose.” 
The intelligence sections of theaters of 
operation and higher headquarters have 
become notorious empire builders. The 
Military Intelligence Division of the War 
Department in both World War I and II 
mushroomed quickly into a vast agency. 
At the same time, new agencies entered the 
field with powerful political backing. Even- 
tually a constellation of intelligence agen- 
cies functioned at the top, competing with 
each other for personnel and money. Juris- 
dictional competition arose as each fought 
for its place in the firmament. Accord- 
ingly, there are many who believe that 
American intelligence effort in both world 
wars represented a violation of the prin- 
ciple of economy of means. Incidentally, 
it also became a haven for certain indi- 
viduals making jobs for themselves. 
Regardless of motive, these jobs en- 
abled some to avoid the dangers of battle 
and to establish records of military serv- 
ice for publicity purposes in post-war po- 
litical campaigns. This proclivity for em- 
pire building can be controlled only by 
elevating stout-hearted individuals, pos- 
sessing a knowledge of men gained after 
long years of service with troops, into 
positions of authority in the intelligence 
service. This type would put quality above 
quantity, cut out all nonessentials, and 
prevent the wartime intelligence organiza- 
tion from becoming a retreat for coffee 
coolers—an old Civil War term which to- 
day might be expressed as coffee drinkers. 





Our assets lie in natural barriers, in allies, in our own productive 


capacity, and in the good sense and spirit of our people. 


these things. 
they will in the end bring us victory. 


Let us preserve 


If such qualities will not prevent war, as they well may, 


Admiral William M. Fechteler 





An Evaluation of 
Finland’s Armed Forces 


By Major Svein Haadem, Norwegian Army 
Student, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not necessar- 
ily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 


Staff College—The Editor. 


M naan has always been a nation of 
good soldiers, and since she gained her in- 
dependence from the Soviet Union after 
World War I, she has kept a large and 
highly trained defense force. The coun- 
try’s military achievements, during the 
Finnish-Soviet War in 1939-40 and the op- 
erations with Germany in 1941-44, are 
well known and are considered by experts 
to be impressive. 


Strategic Location 

Seven years after the end of World War 
II, and at a time when the free world is 
engaged in an effort to build up a military 
organization able to withstand aggression 
from the East, Finland, considering her 
geovraphical position, takes a very im- 
portant place in the strategic picture of 
northern Europe. The attitude of this 
country, in the event of war, is of great 
importance to the other Scandinavian 
countries, especially Sweden and Norway. 
A land attack upon these countries must 
pass through Finnish territory. 


In order to estimate the value of Fin- 


land’s armed forces at the moment, it is 
necessary to consider her social, economic, 
and political situation. We must also con- 
sider such military factors as the strength, 
the standard of training, and the equip- 
ment of her armed forces. 


The Economic Situation 


One factor, above all, has influenced the 
economic and political situation in Finland 
since 1947; the payment of reparations for 
war damages to the Soviet Union. This 
has placed a heavy burden upon her peo- 
ple, but, through a tremendous effort on 
their part, the last of these payments 
was made in September of this year. 
According to the peace treaty (The 
Peace Treaty of Paris, 10 February 1947), 
Finland has made payments to the Soviet 
Union of vast numbers of ships, machines, 
tools, and large quantities of timber and 
pulp. Now, with the last payment com- 
pleted, the Finns look forward to devoting 
their energies to the benefit of their native 
land. 

As a result of these payments, the stand- 
ard of living in Finland has been somewhat 
lower than in the other Nordic countries. 
Although food and clothing are available, 
the prices are exceedingly high—too high 
for the people to buy enough of what they 
really need. 

The Finnish administration, since the 


Finiand’s geographic position has a very important place in the stra- 
tegic picture of northern Europe. 
the other Scandinavian countries as well as to free Europe as a whole 


Her strength is of vital concern to 
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end of the war, has had great difficulties 
in trying to regulate prices and salaries 
in order to avoid inflation. As in most 
European countries, the demands for 
houses, apartments, and rooms greatly ex- 
ceed their availability. 

During the period of reparation pay- 
ment, the average Finnish citizen has not 
paid much attention to foreign policy or 
military matters. His problems have been 
to attain a decent standard of living and 
to assist in completing the payments of 
reparation to the Soviet Union as soon as 
possible. The military budget during this 
period has been very small. (Before World 
War II, the armed forces received an aver- 
age of 16 percent of the budget; now they 
receive 4 percent.) Any increase of mili- 
tary force has been out of the question. 


The Future 

The future period, from 1953 on, will 
not see a change in the problems but will 
see rather a concerted effort to eliminate 
them. Finland’s resources will be used to 
improve the standard of living of her peo- 
ple. The main problem for the average 
citizen will be to obtain better living and 
working conditions. 

As for military preparations, the solu- 
tion of this problem seems to be far away. 
Just how far away is hard to say, but a 
fair estimate must be that many years will 
pass before the Finns will again develop 
a large military machine. A change in the 
present foreign policy, including military 
aid from abroad, is, of course, not to be 
overlooked, but it is a separate question. 


The Political Situation 

The political situation in Finland has 
been, and remains, unstable as there is no 
solid majority behind the Government. The 
biggest political parties are the Social 
Democratic Party and the Farmers’ Party 
(Agrarian), with a coalition of both par- 
ties presently in power. Other parties of 
importance are the Communists and the 
Conservatives. In the 1951 election, the 
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Social Democratic Party seated 53 repre- 
sentatives in the Parliament (Eduskunta), 
the Farmers’ Party seated 51, the Com- 
munist Party seated 43, the Conservative 
Party seated 28, the Swedish Peoples’ 
Party seated 15, and the Liberal Party 
seated 10. The Communists are strong in 
northern Finland and also in some indus- 
trial areas such as Helsinki, Turku, and 
Tampere in the southern part of the coun- 
try. As in other European countries, the 
Communists gained many followers dur- 
ing the early years of peace. In the 1948 
election, for instance, the Communist 
Party received more than 375,000 votes, 
which was approximately 20 percent of the 
total vote. Even if this number were to 
decrease considerably, the Communists 
still would be a dangerous element with 
political influence and an active, well- 
conducted organization. 


Finnish Resistance 

To what extent the Finns can resist 
Soviet pressure or attack will be depend- 
ent largely upon the political situation in 
the country at the time that pressure is 
exerted. According to a mutual pact be- 
tween Finland and the Soviet Union, the 
question of whether there exists a threat 
of war is to be settled by the two govern- 
ments. Theoretically, Soviet assistance to 
Finland would be possible only with the ap- 
proval of the Finnish Government. What 
the reaction would be to a Soviet threat to 
march into Finland in order to guard the 
country’s freedom and integrity is prob- 
lematical. However, it is feared that the 
present Kekkonen administration, like 
many past Finnish administrations, would 
yield to such a threat and open the fron- 
tiers to Soviet troops. However, other ad- 
ministrations would not permit the Soviet 
to enter without a fight. Should the Soviet 
Union launch an attack without warning 
the threat of a coup by the Finnish Com- 
munists, carried out with typical Com- 
munist ruthlessness, would be possible. 
Such an action would have a fair chance 
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of success. In this case the Finns could 
only manage a token resistance with spo- 
radic guerrilla action from _ scattered 
groups of patriotic elements who would not 
tolerate the Communist coup. Only if the 
Soviet demand were vigorously denied by 
Finland, backed by a strong government, 


spare parts are now unobtainable. It is 
only a matter of time before these planes 
will be relegated to a museum. 


The Finnish, Air Force 
Finnish pilots have hardly seen a. jet 
plane and have never flown one. For the 
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would the armed forces of that country 
render any organized military resistance. 
The amount and intensity of that resist- 
ance would depend upon the strength and 
capabilities of those forces. 


Armed Forces Statistics 


According to the peace treaty, Finland 
is permitted an Army of 34,000 men, an 
Aiv Force of 60 planes, and a Navy with 
4,500 men. The Navy has no vessels of 
any size and the 60 planes in the Air Force 
arc all obsolete by present military stand- 
ar’s. Most of the aircraft are German 
Me 109 (Messerschmitt) fighters which 
are too slow for modern warfare. Repair 
work and maintenance of these planes 
present an additional problem because 


past few years, the Finns have been build- 
ing a fighter-trainer plane, the first of 
which, the Valmet Vihuri, is being pro- 
duced now. This means that the training 
facilities of Finnish pilots have been 
greatly improved but modern jet planes 
able to match the Soviet MiG are un- 
available. 
The Finnish Army 

The Finnish Army is in a much better 
position than its sister services, because 
manpower is available in great quantities 
and weapons are available even though 
they are of World War II vintage. A con- 
siderable amount of weapons and equip- 
ment was left behind by the Germans 
when they withdrew from Finland in 1944. 
Although the Finns were limited to an 
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Army of 34,000 men, about 20,000 of these 
spaces have been utilized each year to 
provide military training for civilians. 
Economic as well as political reasons have 
limited this compulsory service to 6 
months. From 1946 until the present time, 
more than 110,000 young Finns have been 
given some military training in the Army. 


Army Equipment 

Equipment, of a sort, is available for 
Army use, however, all weapons and equip- 
ment are relics of the last war. None of 
the new implements of war such as rockets 
or radar are available for training pur- 
poses. The peace treaty required all war 
materials to be collected and stored in 
several central depots. These depots were 
of great interest to the Soviet Union as 
well as the Finnish Communists. How- 
ever, with the passing of time, this in- 
terest decreased to a point where the mate- 
rials were decentralized so that they could 
be used for training and available in case 
of an emergency. This factor is of the 
greatest importance, as it opens the pos- 
sibilities of an organized Finnish mobili- 
zation and resistance if an attack is 
launched upon the country. 


The Finnish Officer Corps 


The Finnish officers would be in a dif- 
ficult situation in the case of an emergency. 
On one hand, they have pledged their 
loyalty to the legal government regardless 
of that government’s decisions and on the 
other hand they would want to exercise 
their own judgment concerning actions 
which would be to the best interest of their 
country. 

The majority of Finnish officers are 
clearly anti-Communists, therefore, any 
decision to yield to a Soviet attack would 
seem absurd. It is expected that the 
greater part of the Finnish officer corps 
would be in favor of fighting back. 
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Military Education 


The Finnish Army officers have a rep- 
utation of being very able leaders in 
the field and the present military authori- 
ties are trying hard to maintain this 
standard. The normal military education 
of regular officers begins with a 7-month 
course at The Officers Cadet School where 
the cadet receives a commission as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the reserve corps upon 
graduation. Officers who complete the 
2-year course at the War Academy are 
commissioned as full lieutenants in the 
regular army. 

The highest military education in Fin- 
land is provided at the Finnish Command 
and General Staff College. The course here 
requires 2 years of study under highly 
qualified instructors. 


Conclusion 

The present armed forces of Finland 
are not considered sufficient to defend a 
country so vital to the security of Scandi- 
navia and to the Western world; and 
many years will be required to develop 
a force similar to that which was mobi- 
lized in 1939. The present Army is 
capable of a limited resistance in the form 
of delaying actions which could delay an 
aggressor for several days, or weeks at 
best. The Navy and Air Force would be 
of negligible value in the event of war. 
However, guerrilla warfare and acts of 
sabotage could be counted upon to disrupt 
lines of communication. The guerrilla op- 
erations will be conducted with great skill 
and daring by patriotic Finnish soldiers 
and civilians under the able leadership of 
Finnish officers. In brief, the present world 
situation has placed Finland—‘The Bul- 
wark of the West,” as the Finns call them- 
selves—in a sensitive and extremely 
dangerous situation, as the closest inde- 
pendent nation at the gates of the Soviet 
Union. 





Realistic Umpiring - - 
Map Maneuver Mainspring 


Lieutenant Colonel Raymond C. Ashby, Jr., Infantry 
Headquarters, United States Army, Pacific 


a map maneuver provides as real- 
istic an approach to combat conditions as 
can be obtained in a classroom situation. It 
provides an excellent vehicle to review and 
apply tactical and administrative funda- 
mentals as they apply to command and 
staff functioning, and to develop team 
play. 

Commanders of all components at most 
levels find that the map maneuver is an 
essential part of their training programs. 

Yet, the mere fact that these training 
exercises are scheduled and conducted does 
not ensure the desired result—realistic 
training—which all commanders must 
constantly strive to attain in their train- 
ing programs. 

The basic steps in the preparation and 
conduct of this type of applicatory exercise 
were covered in the article entitled “Map 
Maneuvers—Their Preparation and Con- 
duct,” which appeared in the November 
1951 issue of the MILITARY REVIEW. Under 
a subheading of the article—Umpires— 
reference is made to Field Manual 105-5, 
Maneuver Control, as the basic text and 
guide for all umpires. However, this man- 
ual is specifically applicable to field ma- 
neuvers where “aggressor” is used as a 
field training aid, and as such is only ap- 
plicable in a very broad sense to umpiring 
ma!) maneuvers. 


Map Maneuver Criticism 


The most frequent criticism by players 
in a free map maneuver is directed at 
the umpires for their false or unrealistic 
interpretation of player action. A typical 
example of a criticism which well might 
have been voiced by a commanding general 
of a player division is as follows: 


An Example 


We moved into defensive positions during the 
night to secure our objective. Two regiments of 
my division have been in contact with the enemy 
since daylight, and my tank battalion and reserve 
regiment are located to counter any normal enemy 
action. 

At 0700 the enemy launched an attack on our 
positions with an estimated four battalions of 
infantry supported by tanks and artillery. He 
achieved some local successes by 0900, but was 
unable to hold what he had gained and withdrew, 
apparently to reorganize, at 1030. During this 
engagement, it developed that the enemy had only 
two regiments and his tank battalion available. 

A force estimated to be a motorized regiment 
moving toward our south flank was observed by 
visual reconnaissance at 1000. This regiment was 
attacked by air at 1030. Pilots of the attacking 
aircraft reported about 30 vehicles destroyed or 
damaged before they were driven off by enemy air. 

At 1100 one of my artillery observers in a di- 
vision airplane spotted this column moving off the 
highway into an assembly area within range of 
my division artillery. He called down the fire of 
two light battalions and the medium battalion for 
10 minutes. Observed casualties and damaged ve- 
hicles along the highway were great. 


The success of a properly prepared map maneuver is dependent largely 
upon the application of sound doctrine and the fundamentals and tech- 
niques of command and staff action on the part of all umpires involved 
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Yet, now at 1200, my south flank regiment, in 
good defensive positions, is being driven from these 
positions by this same unit only an hour after it 
was hit by the artillery. 

My staff has double checked on all orders to 
subordinate units and the subordinate commanders 
have reported their movements, new locations, and 
actions throughout the operation, so I know where 
my division is disposed and the condition of the 
subordinate commands. My intelligence has been 
derived from good information reports, most of 
which have been verified by one or more different 
sources. 

They say this is a free maneuver. It was prob- 
ably planned weeks ago to have this good terrain 
fall into the hands of the enemy regardless of what 
action my division had taken. My staff has worked 
hard and their planning has been sound. ! hate 
to see their efforts nullified and their enthusiasm 
dissipated by obviously poor umpire action. 


An Analysis 

If this is the true situation, it is obvi- 
ous that the players in the other cubicle 
are being given an unrealistic picture. 
They have been allowed to move a large 
unit by motor into an assembly area within 
range of the opposing artillery, organize 
for an attack in a very short time, and 
attack, with success, a unit of equal size. 

In this case, just and deserved criticism 
can be made of the umpires for action 
which reduced the training value for both 
players and umpires by: 

1. Failure to apprise one division of 
the results of the air and artillery attack 
on its motor column and assembly area. 

2. Failure to compute. time and space 
calculations properly for the attacking 
regiment—assuming that it was able to 
attack after it had sustained air and artil- 
lery casualties. (The regiment attacked 
less than 1 hour after the artillery had 
fired on the column moving into its as- 
sembly area. Field Manual 101-10, Staff 
Officers’ Field Manual: Organization, 
Technical, and Logistical Data, calls for 30 
minutes for organization and movement 
in the new area, after a column has closed 
and the troops are dismounted, plus 60 
minutes for final preparation before the 
attack.) 

3. Failure to evaluate relative strengths 
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of units properly by permitting a regi- 
ment, depleted by losses in men and equip- 
ment, to force a relatively fresh regiment 
from good defensive terrain. 

4. Failure to act realistically. 

5. Failure to effect proper staff co-ordi- 
nation. 

Proper umpire co-ordination, coupled 
with a realistic evaluation of the players’ 
actions and orders in this situation, would 
have given the defending division players 
a feeling of accomplishment, and confi- 
dence in their plans and staff action; and 
would have brought home to the attacking 
division the errors of its operations. 


Solving the Problem 

How can proper umpire co-ordination be 
developed to obtain a fair evaluation of 
player actions, and to portray this evalua- 
tion to the players realistically? 

The first step in solving this problem 
is to provide an organization and to de- 
lineate responsibilities to the various mem- 
bers comprising the organization. 

An organization for umpires which has 
proved sound at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College is shown in Figure 1. 


Umpire Organization 

The mission of this umpire organization 
is to keep the maneuver alive by means of 
realistic messages to the players advising 
them of developments and logical changes 
in the situation. 

The general responsibility of the um- 
pires is to represent all units and persons 
concerned with the operation—except the 
headquarters represented by the player 
groups. This responsibility is further de- 
lineated within the umpire group as fol- 
lows: 


Chief Umpire 
The chief umpire and his staff act as 
co-ordinators of the Blue and Red assist- 
ant umpires. The chief umpire also acts 
as army and corps commanders for both 
Blue and Red forces. 
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Umpire Chief of Staff 


The general duties of the umpire chief 
of staff and his relations with the chief 
umpire and the remainder of the staff are 
the same as those prescribed for any chief 
of staff. His most important function is to 
ensure for the chief umpire that the ac- 
tions of the Blue and Red umpires are co- 
ordinated. To accomplish this co-ordina- 
tion, he should hold frequent brief staff 


evaluate the effectiveness of the fire sup- 
port, as well as inform the units under 
fire as to the effectiveness and the in- 
tensity of the fire. In co-ordination with 
air umpires, they represent fire support 
co-ordination centers at echelons other 
than the player echelon. 


Air Umpires 
Subject to the supervision of the chief 
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conferences with the umpire co-ordinating 
group to acquaint them with past major 
events and proposed activities. 


G1, G2, G3, and G4 Co-ordinating 
Umpires 
Subject to the supervision of the chief 
umpire, the G1, G2, G8, and G4 co-ordi- 
nating umpires co-ordinate the actions of 
their corresponding numbers on the Blue 
anc Red umpire groups. 


Artillery Umpires 
Subject to the supervision of the chief 
unoive, the artillery umpires interpret the 
artillery support ordered by the players to 


umpire, the air umpires interpret the air 
support requested by the players and in- 
terject such requested missions as could 
logically be accomplished. In co-ordination 
with artillery umpires, they represent fire 
support co-ordination centers at echelons 
other than the player echelon. 


Control Map Umpire 


The control map umpire maintains the 
control map. 


Blue and Red Umpires 
The Blue and Red umpires represent 
commanders (except army and corps) and 
staffs of superior, supporting, subordinate, 
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and adjacent units of the Blue and Red 
player groups respectively, and such other 
persons as the chief umpire may direct. 
In these capacities, the umpires move all 
units and installations as ordered by the 
players, and send frequent realistic mes- 
sages to the players, thereby keeping the 
players informed as to logical develop- 
ments in the situation and necessitating 
constant co-ordination within the player 
headquarters. To accomplish this, the um- 
pires confer and consult with each other 
to co-ordinate their efforts and to avoid 
contradictions. 


Types of Maps Used 
The following maps are maintained to 
assist the umpires in carrying out their 
missions: 


Control Map 

There is only one control map upon 
which all major matters are co-ordinated. 
It must show the operations situation of 
both the Blue and Red player groups, and 
any major administrative or logistical 
matters which have a direct bearing on 
the maneuver play. This map is main- 
tained by the control map umpire. This 
map may be used by the air umpires in 
determining the air play of the maneuver. 


G1-G4 Map 

The Gi-G4 map complements the con- 
trol map and shows the administrative 
and logistical situations of both Blue and 
Red units. This map is maintained by the 
G1 and G4 umpires who will also assist 
the control map umpire in posting major 
administrative and logistical matters on 
the control map. 


Blue and Red Operations Maps 

The Blue and Red operations maps are 
maintained by Blue and Red assistant 
umpires. Any information of major, gen- 
eral interest on these maps must be re- 
flected on the control map. In case of any 
discrepancies or contradictions, the con- 
trol map governs. 
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Blue and Red Administrative Maps 
The administrative maps are maintained 
by the Blue and Red assistant umpires. 
Any information of general interest on 
these maps must be reflected on the G1- 
G4 map. In case of any discrepancies or 
contradictions, the control map governs, 


Umpire Procedure 

Having provided an organization for 
the umpires and having delineated the 
responsibilities of those concerned, the 
second step in solving this problem of de- 
veloping proper umpire co-ordination is 
that of providing the umpires with a 
procedure for operation. 


A Typical Example 
A procedure which will promote the 
desired co-ordination in the umpire organ- 
ization previously described, and which 
will ensure realism, will be illustrated in 
the step-by-step sequence of actions taken 
to the hypothetical situation which fol- 
lows. A sketch of a typical umpire cubicle 
has been included (Figure 2) to assist the 
reader in following the procedure. The 
encircled numbers within the Figure rep- 

resent the initiator of action. 


Step 1.—Based on the estimates of the 
situation by his staff, the Blue player 
commanding general makes his decision 
to commit a regimental combat team 
(RCT) to attack Red defensive positions. 
This causes the Blue G3 player to issue 
an order to the RCT commander. This 
order is sent to the RCT commander, who 
is represented by one of the Blue G3 um- 
pires. 

Step 2.—The Blue G3 umpire, represent- 
ing the RCT commander, knowing the 
present dispositions of the regiment and 
its attachments, determines the best course 
of action to accomplish his mission and 
determines the time at which he can 
launch his attack. 


Step 3.—Having completed step 2, the 
Blue G3 umpire co-ordinates with the G3 
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umpire, who is familiar with the latest 
dispositions of the opposing forces, con- 
cerning the initial results expected from 
the attack. 

Step 4.—The G3 umpire informs the 
chief of staff umpire of the impending 
action, and, upon receiving approval from 
the chief of staff, informs the Blue G3 
umpire to continue as planned. The G3 


conferences the chief of staff umpire holds 
with the umpire co-ordinating staff to en- 
sure that they are kept abreast of the 
present situation and the probable future 
actions resulting from the attack.) 

Blue and Red G1, G2, G3, G4, artillery, 
and air umpires should prepare realistic 
messages as subordinate commanders and 
staff officers to be dispatched at the proper 
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umpire then informs the Red G3 umpire 
(representing the unit which will be at- 
tacked) of the initial action to take place, 
and informs the control map umpire of 
the projected action and the time it will 
take place so that he can post the informa- 
tion on his map. (Steps 3 and 4 can be 
accomplished together by a short confer- 
ence between the umpires involved.) 
Step 5.—The chief of staff umpire co- 
ordinates the G1, G2, G4, artillery, and 
air umpires concerning the action to en- 
Sure that realistic reports pertaining to 
intelligence information and personnel and 
equipment losses are submitted to both 
player groups by the Blue and Red G1, G2, 
anc G4 umpires. (This is one of many 


time to their respective player groups. 
(For example, the Blue G3 umpire pre- 
pares messages to include the unit’s ar- 
rival in the attack position, the time of 
launching the attack, and the initial 
progress of the attack. The Red G3 
umpire prepares messages to include the 
actions of the Red unit to counter the at- 
tack, requests for artillery fire to rein- 
force his supporting or attached artillery, 
and has the air umpire submit requests 
for air support if adequate targets are 
presented.) 

Step 6.—The Blue G3 umpire informs 
the artillery umpire of his expected use 
of his attached artillery, and if he re- 
quires air support he has the air umpire 
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as S3 (Air) forward a request to the 
division. 

Step 7.—The artillery umpire, as com- 
mander of the artillery unit attached to 
the RCT, informs the Blue division ar- 
tillery commander of his planned positions 
for the attack. 

Step 8.—At the time of the attack, the 
various umpires begin to send their pre- 
pared messages to the player groups. 

Step 9.—The Red G2 umpire, as regi- 
mental S2, notes the Blue action on the 
operations map and reports logical and 
realistic information to the Red players. 

Step 10.—The Blue G2 umpire, as regi- 
mental S2, notes Red counter moves and 
reports logical and realistic information 
which could be obtained during the ac- 
tion. 

Step 11.—As the information begins to 
reach the Red players, it should cause 
the player staff to continue its estimate 
of the situation and to take action to 
counter the attack. 

Step 12.—As information reaches the 
Blue players, it should cause the Blue 
staff to further evaluate the situation to 
determine what future action or counter 
moves should be undertaken to exploit the 
situation or to forestall Red counter action. 

(During the action, reports sent to the 
Blue and Red divisions by the Blue and 
Red Gi and G4 umpires and the artillery 
umpires should result in requests for re- 
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placements of personnel, equipment, and 
ammunition.) 

Using this procedure to ensure umpire 
co-ordination, the umpire failures pre- 
viously listed would have been avoided, 
the Blue commanding general would have 
had no complaint, and the Red command- 
ing general would have learned that the 
intelligence estimate of the enemy situa- 
tion, which he used initially to arrive at 
his decision to move by motor column, was 
faulty and resulted in heavy losses to his 
forces requiring reorganization. He would 
have realized the necessity for sound plan- 
ning. 

The success or failure of a properly 
prepared map maneuver rests squarely 
upon the umpires’ shoulders and their role 
is not an easy one. Only by applying 
sound doctrine and practicing the funda- 
mentals and techniques of command and 
staff action can the umpires accomplish 
their missions. 

Thus, to accomplish their missions and 
to achieve realistic training in the map 
maneuver, the umpires must be properly 
organized and thoroughly oriented in their 
assigned duties; they must take aggres- 
sive and logical action as subordinate units 
of the player group; they must keep the 
player groups informed of their actions as 
superior, supporting, subordinate, and ad- 
jacent units of the player groups; and 
they must co-ordinate their actions. 





Victory is won only by a proper combination of various powerful weapons— 
primarily infantry, artillery, armor, and air properly supported by the other 
arms and services. It is as important to recognize the importance of the battle 
team as it is to recognize that much of the success of the team depends on the 
support it receives. 


General J. Lawton Collins 





Control of Civilians, Refugees, 
And Displaced Persons 


Lieutenant Colonel Erland A. Tillman, Corps of Engineers 


ie control of civilians, refugees, 
and displaced persons is one of the many 
problems which confronts the commander 
of large forces in time of war. While it 
is not directly connected with the tactical 
handling and the administrative and lo- 
gistical support of his forces, he must 
solve the problem successfully or it may 
assume such large proportions that it will 
seriously interfere with his mission. For 
example, it is possible for civilians to so 
clog the roads that they affect the ability 
of the military forces to operate success- 
fully. Probably the most conspicuous in- 
stance of this was in the spring of 1940 
when Germany invaded the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France. Refugees fleeing the 
combat area so congested the roads of 
northern France that the movement of 
French military forces was seriously 
hindered. 

Early in the Korean action, large num- 
bers of refugees fleeing south before the 
invading North Korean Army made the 
task of the defending South Korean and 
United Nations forces even more difficult. 
They hampered movement and were a con- 
stant source of danger in that enemy 
agents and_partisans used this means of 
infiltrating our lines. 


A Growing Problem 
In any future war, we may expect this 


problem of control to be a serious one. 
Modern war, with its great destruction, 
has achieved such proportions that civil- 
ians naturally seek to leave the combat 
area to increase their chances of sur- 
vival. This they will do of their own voli- 
tion. Add to this the possibility that an 
advancing enemy may drive the civilians 
before him into our lines in order to con- 
gest our highways, increase the number 
of homeless people we must care for, and 
provide a mass of humanity in which his 
agents and sympathizers can infiltrate 
our lines, and it becomes apparent that 
the task of handling and caring for these 
people will undoubtedly be enormous. 

Such a problem will involve the highest 
levels of command, and if more than one 
nation is involved it will even require 
decisions and actions on intergovernmental 
levels. However, what about the relation 
of this problem to the actions of divisions, 
corps, and field armies? What must the 
commanders of these organizations do 
to handle this problem? This article will 
endeavor to explore and delineate this 
question. 


The Groups Defined 


Even though all or nearly all of the 
people with whom we are concerned are 
civilians, they fall into three broad group- 
ings which require different care, control, 


The presence of refugees and displaced persons in the combat area is a 
serious and growing problem which major unit commanders must solve 
effectively if they are to be freed of this hindrance during combat 
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and handling. For the purpose of this 
article, let us define these groupings: 

1. Civilians are those people who are 
still living in their homes and carrying 
on their normal pursuits, even though on 
a restricted and altered basis. They must 
always be considered as a potential aug- 
mentation to the other groups. 

2. Refugees are those people who are 
not outside the national boundaries of 
their country, but who are temporarily 
homeless because of military operations, 
or who are at some distance from their 
homes for reasons related to the war. 

3. Displaced persons are those people 
who are outside the national boundaries 
of their country by reason of the war 
and are unable to return or to find homes 
without assistance, or who are to be re- 
turned to enemy territory. 

During World War II, the popular con- 
ception was that all displaced persons 
were people who had been brought from 
their home countries to provide cheap 
“slave” labor for the German economic 
system. This popular definition of the 
term displaced persons was occasioned by 
the German national policy of transplant- 
ing millions of people from one country 
to another for that purpose. In a future 
war, this condition may or may not exist, 
depending upon the area of operations 
involved and the policies of the enemy 
concerning the exploitation of civilian 
labor in satellite and hostile countries. In 
any event, there undoubtedly will be dis- 
placed persons, since any refugees who 
leave their country become displaced per- 
sons by so doing. 

The problem of caring for and control- 
ling displaced persons is generally no dif- 
ferent from caring for and controlling 
refugees. The main difference is that local 
populations are more willing to absorb 
and take refugees into their homes than 
displaced persons. Nevertheless, for the 
purpose of this article, unless specifically 
stated otherwise, the term refugees will be 
understood to include displaced persons. 
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Objectives 

The objectives of the control of civil- 
ians and refugees by the military can un- 
doubtedly be stated in a number of ways, 
but however stated they include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The prevention of any hindrance to 
military operations which might be oc- 
casioned by the massing of uncontrolled 
movement of refugees. 


¢ 


2. The prevention and control of out- 
breaks of disease among civilians and ref- 
ugees which might threaten the health 
of the military forces. 


3. The relief, as far as practicable, of 
conditions of destitution among refugees. 

4. The setting up of an organization to 
effect the rapid and orderly repatriation 
of displaced persons. 


Division, corps, and army commanders 
are vitally concerned with the first three 
of these objectives, and army commanders 
may on occasion be concerned with the 
fourth. However, the fourth objective is 
primarily the concern of the theater and 
possibly the communications zone com- 
manders. 


Control at Division Level 


It is in the division area that the mass 
movement of refugees can cause the most 
disruption. It is here that their impact on 
military operations can be the greatest if 
they are not properly handled and con- 
trolled. This is the area in which most of 
the roads are needed for military move- 
ment. It is here that the first impact is 
felt from refugees who are fleeing before 
the enemy or who are being driven into 
our lines by the enemy. It is here that 
the transition of most people from the 
status of civilians to refugees will occur 
if positive action to prevent it is not taken. 
Despite this, it is at the division level that 
the least number of military personnel can 
be spared to exercise control over civilians 
and refugees. If combat troops must be 
used for this purpose, the normal opera- 
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tional effort of the division is thereby 
reduced. 

The division commander has the follow- 
ing military personnel for possible use in 
controlling civilians and refugees: the 
combat troops of the division, the service 
and supply troops of the division, the di- 
vision military police company, the mili- 
tary government personnel attached to the 


traffic, man the straggler control line, and 
guard prisoners of war. This leaves them 
little time and effort to control the civilian 
population unless it can be performed as 
part of their other duties. 

Any units other than military govern- 
ment units attached to the division are 
attached for a specific purpose and gen- 
erally are not available for controlling ci- 
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division, and any other units attached to 
the division by higher headquarters. All of 
these have duties to perform. 

The combat troops, of course, are prima- 
rily concerned with the execution of the 
combat mission of the division. 

The service and supply troops must 
perform all of the tasks necessary to sup- 
ply the division and attached units and 
maintain them as an effective fighting 
machine. They are designed to do this, 
but if required to perform other tasks 
they must do so at the expense of their 
primary missions. 

The military police company must main- 
tain law and order among the military 
personnel, regulate and control military 


vilians and refugees. Therefore, most of 
the task of controlling civilians and ref- 
ugees must be performed by military 
government personnel. This is a logical as- 
signment. However, what military govern- 
ment personnel does the division have to 
do the job? (See organizational diagram 
above.) 


Military Government Activities 

The military government staff section 
must plan, co-ordinate, and supervise all 
of the military government activities of 
the division. In addition to the problem 
which we are considering, these include the 
restoration or continuation of law and 
order among the civilian populace; the re- 
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establishment of some form of local gov- 
ernment or the direction and control of 
existing local governments; the repair of 
utilities and the continuation of civilian 
medical facilities so that epidemics will not 
break out; and the control of the distribu- 
tion of civilian supplies or the distribution 
of military relief supplies—in fact all of 
the actions necessary to carry out the 
commander’s responsibilities under inter- 
national law and to meet the needs of 
military necessity. The local military gov- 
ernment platoons are furnished to the divi- 
sion to perform these military government 
functions in a designated area to which 
they are assigned and remain in the area 
reverting to corps control as the division 
moves forward. The division military gov- 
ernment platoon is furnished to the divi- 
sion to assist the regimental commanders 
in exercising military government func- 
tions in areas assigned to them; to exer- 
cise military government functions in 
areas retained under division control for 
which no local platoon is yet available; 
and to perform other military government 
tasks of a recurring nature. It is among 
the latter that the problem in this article 
can be considered. 


Sound Policy Needed 


The primary aim of the division com- 
mander, so far as controlling civilians 
and refugees is concerned, must be to ex- 
ercise this control in such a way that the 
civilians and refugees will not be a hin- 
drance to military operations and to ac- 
complish this control with the use of the 
least possible number of military person- 
nel who are needed for military operations. 
Since the only military personnel that can 
be used while still accomplishing their 
normal duties are the military govern- 
ment personnel, and, at times, military 
police, plans for controlling civilians and 
refugees must be based upon making the 
maximum use of local civilians, agencies, 
and facilities. Of course, the division com- 
mander’s policies, decisions, and plans 
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must be in consonance with the policies 
and directives of higher headquarters, but 
these will normally allow a fair degree of 
latitude on his part. 


Courses of Action Open 


The possible courses of action open to 
the division commander in controlling ci- 
vilians and refugees are not numerous. 
Concerning civilians, he may freeze them 
in place, evacuate them, allow them to 
move either freely or under certain re- 
strictions, or employ a combination of any 
of these. In the case of refugees, he may 
require them to stay in local communities, 
place them in camps, evacuate them, allow 
them to continue their movement either 
freely or under certain restrictions, or em- 
ploy a combination of any of these. 

Civilians pose the least problem to the 
military and are the most easily controlled 
when they can be frozen in place. They 
are then at home where they have shelter 
and some degree of security. They nor- 
mally have some food, clothing, and fuel 
supplies, and thus are able to take care 
of themselves. It may be necessary to aug- 
ment their supplies with military relief 
supplies, but the amount involved will 
be smaller than if they become refugees. 
However, it is often difficult to freeze ci- 
vilians in place unless they can be con- 
vinced that they are better off in their 
homes than they would be leaving them 
to join the masses of refugees. Even if 
this is done, it is necessary to enforce the 
freezing by imposing travel restrictions 
which prohibit movement outside a des- 
ignated radius. 

It is not advisable to evacuate civilians 
unless military necessity demands it as 
evacuation is a big task and provision 
must be made for the evacuees in the new 
area to which they are moved. They must 
either be superimposed on communities 
in the rear or placed in camps. In either 
event, the use of military effort and sup- 
plies will be required. 

It is not advisable to allow civilians to 
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move from their homes either freely or 
under certain restrictions for they be- 
come refugees when they move, and pro- 
vision must then be made for them in the 
rear. 

Refugees cannot be frozen in place 
without special provision being made for 
them. If they are required to stay in local 
communities, either the local civilians must 
be required to take them in and provide 
for them, or camps must be provided for 
them with the attendant shelter and sup- 
plies being furnished by the military. The 
same difficulties and expenditure of effort 
and supplies are encountered in the evac- 
uation of refugees as in the evacuation of 
civilians. Allowing refugees to continue 
their movements freely is not satisfactory. 
If free movement is allowed, refugees will 
use the roads and will interfere with mili- 
tary operations. Therefore, some restric- 
tion on movement is necessary. At one 
extreme this may involve only the desig- 
nation of routes and the use of traffic con- 
trol posts to ensure that these routes are 
used and that roads needed for military 
traffic are kept free of refugees. At the 
other may be the establishment of deten- 
tion points with supervised and controlled 
movement from one point to another. 

In the light of the foregoing, let us 
consider the division commander’s prob- 
lems and his decisions and plans under 
three different conditions—when the divi- 
sion is attacking, when it is defending, and 
when it is executing a retrograde move- 
ment. 


Division in the Attack 

During the attack, the division is mov- 
ing forward, and new territory is coming 
under its control and with it new civilians 
and refugees. In friendly territory, the 
number of these persons will be large. In 
enemy territory, the number will not be 
So great, because many of the people will 
flee before our forces. At first, the division 
will have no organized control over the 
people in the territory it is gaining, but 


during the period that actual combat is 
passing over the area the people in it 
will seek cover and protection wherever it 
can be found. It is imperative that provi- 
sion be made for establishing and exercis- 
ing control over the civilians and refugees 
as quickly as actual combat has passed. 

The objectives should be to freeze the 
civilians in place, thus preventing them 
from becoming refugees, and to keep any 
refugees off the roads needed for military 
traffic. These can best be accomplished by 
having combat troops disseminate procla- 
mations, prepared in the indigenous lan- 
guage, which require civilians to stay in 
their homes and all refugees to stay off 
the roads. Military government personnel 
must follow with or close behind the ad- 
vancing combat troops to take over govern- 
mental control. They must quickly estab- 
lish law and order, re-establish the local 
police force, and issue supplemental proc- 
lamations which delineate curfews, passes, 
travel restrictions, travel permits, and the 
like. Every effort must be made to freeze 
the civilians in place, and this can be ac- 
complished through the utilization of the 
local authorities and the division military 
police, by requiring each civilian to obtain 
credentials in his home town; by establish- 
ing road blocks; and by not allowing 
travel beyond a designated radius from 
home. Refugees and others without proper 
credentials will be taken into temporary 
custody and not allowed to travel without 
suitable clearance. 


Treatment of Refugees 

What provision should be made for these 
refugees? Having the local communities 
provide for them is the best solution pro- 
vided that the local communities are capa- 
ble of doing so. This is true even if a 
minimum of military supplies has to be 
provided to assist the civilian communities. 
Seldom will the division be able to provide 
camps for them; therefore, if they cannot 
be provided for by the local communities, 
they must be allowed to move to the rear. 
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The division cannot provide military trans- 
portation for this movement, so it must 
be provided by higher headquarters, or the 
refugees must move under their own 
power. Movement in controlled groups is 
preferable to free movement, but in any 
event the movement must be on desig- 


Two refugees arriving at a displaced per- 
sons camp in Germany during World War II. 


nated routes to keep open the roads which 
are needed for military traffic. 

Of course, this movement of refugees 
to the rear does not solve the over-all prob- 
lem; it only relieves the division of the 
burden by shifting it to the corps. Any 
movement of refugees laterally into ad- 
jacent division zones cannot be tolerated. 


Preventive Medicine 

As soon as facilities for control are 
established, provision must be made for 
disinfecting civilians and refugees and in- 
oculating them for contagious diseases. 
Large masses of refugees moving about 
the country or gathered together in large 
groups are a constant threat of epidemic 
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disease, especially when sanitation facili- 
ties are usually totally inadequate. Civil- 
ian medical personnel should be used to the 
maximum in carrying out these inocula- 
tions, but the necessary medical supplies 
will probably have to be furnished by the 
division. 
Division in Defense 

During the defense, the division prob- 
lem is somewhat different. The division is 
not gaining new territory and will have 
established some degree of organized con- 
trol over the people in its area. Depending 
upon the length of time the territory 
has been under friendly control, military 
government units will have re-established 
local governments in varying degrees; lo- 
cal police forces will have been re-estab- 
lished; and utilities and other public serv- 
ices will have been reinstituted or will be 
in the processes of being re-established. 
However, most important, the policy of 
freezing civilians in place will have been 
communicated to the populace; a system 
of curfews, passes, travel restrictions, and 
travel permits will have been instituted; 
road blocks will have been established 
and will be manned by either local or mili- 
tary police; and a system of handling 
refugees will be in operation. If the ter- 
ritory has been under friendly control for 
only a short time, many of these arrange- 
ments may not be complete, but it will be 
a simpler task to continue developing them 
than it was to initiate them during the 
attack. If the territory has been under 
friendly control for some time, little dif- 
ficulty should be encountered in continuing 
the arrangements already established. 

One of the problems likely to be en- 
countered during the defense will be the 
control of refugees who enter our lines 
either because they are fleeing before the 
enemy or because they are being driven 
through them by the enemy. In either 
event, the number of refugees may greatly 
exceed those encountered during the at- 
tack. However, the division has an advan- 
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Civilians become refugees when they leave their homes, whereas refugees who leave their 


own countries are considered to be displaced persons. All such people present a problem 
to combat commanders. Above, a waiting refugee family in Italy. Below, displaced per- 
sons in Germany waiting for transportation to DP camps.—Department of Defense photos. 
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tage in that a system-for handling them 
has already been established. This system 
should be continued, augmenting the per- 
sonnél operating it as necessary with local 
civilians. Thus, depending upon the situa- 
tion existing in the territory involved, the 
refugees should be handled by requiring 
the local communities to provide for them 
or by moving them to the rear on desig- 
nated routes. 


Evacuation of Civilians 


Military necessity may create another 
problem during the defense by requiring 
the evacuation of civilians from certain 
areas. Such areas should be held to a 
minimum. Seldom should the area of com- 
plete evacuation be larger than from the 
combat outpost to the rear of the front- 
line regimental reserve positions. It may 
be necessary to effect a partial evacuation 
of an additional area to the rear of the 
positions prepared by the division reserve. 
Even in the completely evacuated area it 
probably will be necessary to allow some 
local police, firemen, and utilities operators 
to remain. If so, these personnel should be 
issued special passes. 

What is to be done with the people who 
are evacuated, and how is the division to 
accomplish this evacuation? The evacuees 
can be moved to other communities in the 
rear of the division area or in the corps 
rear area, and these communities can be 
required to care for them. They probably 
will be willing to do this if they are able 
to do so. The evacuees can be moved to 
camps which the division establishes in 
the division rear area or which the corps 
establishes in the corps rear area. The 
camps must be located in areas not needed 
for military installations. This solution 
is not as sound as the first because it re- 
quires the expenditure of large amounts of 
military effort and supplies. Upon their re- 
quest, some of the evacuees can be allowed 
to go to stay with relatives or friends 
living in rear areas. The division must ex- 
ercise control over the evacuation and can 
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use military government personnel for 
supervising the movement. The evacuation 
should be announced by proclamations and 
posters, and its execution should be co- 
ordinated with the regimental commanders 
responsible for the areas concerned s0 
that it will not interfere with their plans 
and activities. Maximum use should be 
made of local transportation, but if suf- 
ficient transportation is not available, it 
must be augmented by the division either 
with organic transportation or with trans- 
portation obtained from higher headquar- 
ters. Local police should be used to the 
maximum in assisting in the control of the 
evacuation, but they must work under the 
direction of the military, and the division 
military police undoubtedly will be re- 
quired to assist in this direction. It must 
be remembered that the evacuation of 
civilians cannot be allowed to interfere 
with preparations for the defense, so pre- 
viously designated secondary routes must 
be used. Detailed plans must be prepared 
for the evacuation if it is to be accom- 
plished successfully without undue inter- 
ference with other division activities. A 
minor point, but one which must be con- 
sidered and provided for, is the evacua- 
tion of livestock from farms in the area 
being evacuated. They should be evacuated 
to other farms immediately in rear of the 
area being evacuated. 


Division in Retrograde Movement yi 


When the division is executing a retro; 
grade movement, the problem of control 
ling civilians and refugees becomes more 
important and more difficult. They must 
be kept off all roads to free the roads for 
military movements. At this time, all of 
the resources of the division are needed to 
accomplish the combat mission, and any 
use of combat or service troops to assist 
in handling civilians and refugees may be 
fatal. Therefore, the problem must be 
handled by military government personnel 
assisted by the local authorities. 

In a retrograde movement, as in the de- 
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During combat, civilians and refugees can so clog the roads that they hinder and restrict 
the operations of the military forces. Above, South Korean refugees streaming along the 


road leading away from the combat area during the Korean conflict. Below, Sicilian refu- 
gees clogging the roads during their flight to safety—Department of Defense photos. 
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fense, the division has the advantage that 
it is not taking over new territory from 
the enemy and so has already established 
its control over the territory; has pro- 
mulgated and announced its policies and 
regulations concerning civilians and ref- 
ugees; and has established its agencies, 
installations, and procedures for handling 
them. These should be continued in force. 
The civilians in the territory under 
friendly control can continue to be frozen 
in place by rigid enforcement of existing 
travel regulations. The important thing is 
to keep word of the retrograde movement 
from the civilians so that they do not be- 
come panic-stricken and start a mass 
movement. 

The big problem is to control and handle 
large numbers of refugees who may be 
fleeing before the enemy or who may be 
driven purposely into our lines by the en- 
emy. The problem here is the same as 
when the division is on the defense ex- 
cept that refugees must be disposed of 
more quickly, combat and service troops 
cannot be spared to assist in their con- 
trol, and fewer roads can be used for 
their movement to the rear. Here again, 
the best solution is to require the civil- 
ian communities to absorb and care for 
them if they can. If they cannot, the ref- 
ugees must be moved quickly to the rear. 
This movement must be controlled, must 
be over the few routes which the military 
can spare, and must be to areas far enough 
in the rear so that the processes will not 
have to be repeated as the division with- 
draws. This latter requirement obviates 
the possibility of establishing camps for 
refugees in the division area and neces- 
sitates that they be moved into the corps 
rear area. The need for division transpor- 
tation in the preparation for and execu- 
tion of the retrograde movement makes it 
necessary that any military transportation 
needed for the movement of refugees be 
obtained from higher headquarters. This 
will be difficult to obtain, and the max- 
imum use must be made of available civil- 
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ian transportation and of the refugees own 
motive power. 


Enemy-Refugee Relationship 

If the enemy is driving refugees into 
our lines, it is better to move them to the 
rear than to leave them in forward com- 
munities where they again will be avail- 
able for the enemy to drive into our lines. 
The civilians that we must leave in place 
will provide the enemy with enough per- 
sonnel for this purpose without increas- 
ing this number by leaving refugees be- 
hind. In fact, under these conditions, if 
time is available before the actual retro- 
grade movement starts, it may be advisa- 
ble to move civilians to the rear. However, 
since these people will then become ref- 
ugees and will have to be cared for in rear 
areas, the policy concerning what is to 
be done should be established by higher 
headquarters. 


Key Civilians Evacuated 


If civilians are to be frozen in place, it 
will be necessary to evacuate certain key 
civilians and their families—people who 
have assisted our military government by 
holding key positions in the local govern- 
ment, people who have been particularly 
outspoken in public against the enemy, and 
people of great potential value to our 
military effort. The evacuation of these 
people must be accomplished at the last 
possible moment in order not to alarm the 
remainder of the population. However, 
lists of these people should be prepared in 
advance showing their locations. These 
lists should be based upon the recom- 
mendations of the division G2 and the 
military government officer. When the lists 
have been prepared, applicable portions 
should be distributed to the military gov- 
ernment or combat commanders having 
area responsibility, with instructions that 
upon division order the people included 
on the list, provided they are willing, are 
to be taken from their homes and moved to 
a designated assembly point where the 
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division will take over their movement to 
the rear. The division military govern- 
ment officer must arrange for necessary 
transportation and personnel to control 
their movement to the rear. 

At the last possible moment, the military 
government units in the various areas 
must move to the rear, upon division 
order, leaving assurances with the local 
officials left in charge that it is their in- 
tention to return as quickly as possible. 

As the division moves to the rear, the 
area which has been under the control of 
the corps will come under the control 
of the division as will the local military 
government units in charge of this area. 
Through these units, the division will 
repeat the process described above. How- 
ever, in order that the transition from 
corps control to division control may be 
accomplished smoothly—early, direct, close 
contact must prevail between the corps 
and division Gls and military government 
officers, and their prior planning must be 
done in detail. 


Control at Corps Level 


The corps commander must continue 
control of civilians in the areas which he 
takes over from the divisions as their rear 
boundaries are moved forward. The corps 
cannot permit the divisions to be hampered 
by large masses of refugees and, therefore, 
must assist the division by taking the 
refugees off their hands when necessary. 


Corps Means 


The military means used by the corps 
are similar to those of division. As in the 
divisions, combat and service units cannot 
be spared for this purpose except in cases 
of emergency. Therefore, dependence, once 
again, falls upon the military government 
personnel and the military police at the 
corps level. The corps has more military 
government and military police personnel 
than the division, but it also has a larger 
area to control. Moreover, these units 
have other functions to perform, just as 
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their counterparts at the division level. 
Therefore, it is essential that the corps 
follow the division plan of making full use 
of available civilian officials and police 
personnel in exercising control over civil- 
ians and refugees. 

The corps has an advantage in that 
some control normally has been initiated 
by the divisions before the area comes 
under corps control. The divisions usually 
have instituted a policy, and this policy 
can be continued without much difficulty. 


The Corps’ Greatest Problem 


It is in the handling of refugees that 
the corps encounters its greatest difficulty. 
Any refugees in the corps rear area must 
be provided for and controlled or they will 
clog the roads, disrupt transportation, oc- 
cupy needed areas, and generally inter- 
fere with military operations. As has al- 
ready been stated, if refugees cannot be 
absorbed by the civilian communities in 
the division area, other provisions must 
be made for them. Since divisions will 
seldom have the means to provide camps 
for them within the division area, they 
must be moved into the corps rear area. 
Here the corps must require the civilian 
communities to absorb them, must control 
and expedite their movement to the rear 
into the army service area, or must pro- 
vide camps for them. Any of these courses 
of action requires considerable planning 
and management on the part of the corps 
if it is to be administered successfully. 

The best solution is to require the ci- 
vilian communities to take in the refugees 
and care for them, if they are able to do 
so. Accomplishing this requires that the 
capacity of the various communities be 
determined, and that the refugees be 
moved to the communities in accordance 
with their capacities. 

If the communities cannot absorb the 
refugees, the second best solution is to 
move the refugees to the rear into the 
army service area. The corps can ill 
afford to expend the effort necessary to 
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establish large refugee camps without 
army assistance. Therefore, the camps 
are established by army in the army serv- 
ice area. This reduces the distance which 
any required supplies must be moved, and 
permits larger camps with resultant 
greater efficiency in operation. However, 
the move requires that the corps designate 
the routes to be used and control the 
refugees to assure that they use these 
routes and not others which are required 
for military purposes. 


Transit Camps 


The corps will also very probably have 
to establish transit camps along the 
routes to be used by the refugees in 
transit. These camps serve as facilities for 
security screening of refugees, accom- 
plishing inoculations and health checks, 
and providing accommodations for those 
refugees who become ill. They are not in- 
tended to provide accommodations for 
long periods of time. 

The only remaining task for the corps 
is the establishment of camps in which 
the refugees can be retained and cared 
for. From the corps point of view, this is 
the most difficult problem. 

However, if it must be accomplished, 
suitable teams should be provided by the 
army to operate the camps. In establish- 
ing these camps, the corps should use ex- 
isting facilities to the greatest extent 
possible and should construct only those 
facilities which are required. This, of 
course, is an added burden that must come 
out of the total construction effort which 
the corps has available. Civilian and cap- 
tured supplies should be used for per- 
sonnel in these camps wherever possible, 
but military relief supplies will be used 
to make up the balance required. 


Control at Army Level 


The army commander establishes the 
policies concerning the civilians and ref- 
ugees to be followed throughout the army. 
These policies are based upon the broad 
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directives of higher headquarters. In ad- 
dition, the army commander must not al- 
low civilians and refugees to interfere with 
the operations of his division, corps, and 
army troops. He must provide the divisions 
and corps with the necessary logistical 
support to handle them, and within the 
army service area he must provide the 
necessary personnel as well as the sup- 
plies which are essential for their care, 
and most of the military transportation 
required for their movement. 


As at the division and corps levels, any 
military personnel employed in controlling 
civilians and refugees, other than military 
government personnel and those military 
police who can do so in addition to their 
other duties, must be used at the expense 
of the army’s combat mission. The army 
has a large area of responsibility, there- 
fore, it has more military government and 
police personnel than either the division 
or the corps. However, the control of civil- 
ians and refugees by these units is in 
addition to their main duties. Once again, 
maximum use must be made of local offi- 
cials and police in handling this problem. 

As at the corps, the army has the ad- 
vantage that military government has 
been established and civilians have been 
under military regulations and_ policies. 
These regulations and policies must be 
continued and vigorously enforced by the 
military government personnel and the 
military police with the assistance of local 
authorities. 

Refugees will cause the greatest prob- 
lem. The courses of action available for 
handling them are the same as at the 
corps and division, and the solutions are 
desirable in the same order. The army’s 
advantage is that civilian communities 
when located in its service area should 
be able to care for a greater number of 
refugees than when located in forward 
areas recently overrun by combat. This 
system will be aided to some extent since 
both the corps and the division probably 





















will have required these communities to 
absorb large numbers of refugees. It is 
at the army level that large camps for ref- 
ugees generally will become feasible. If 
they are established, suitable teams for 
their administration should be obtained 
from the theater. Maximum use should be 
made of existing facilities in establishing 
them; but, even so, some additional con- 
struction generally will be required with 
the attendant expenditure of military ef- 
fort and supplies. If possible, refugees 
who cannot be absorbed by civilian com- 
munities should be evacuated into the 
communications zone where they can be 
cared for more easily, and where they will 
interfere less with military operations. 

It is from the army service area that 
returning railroad trains can first be used 
for this movement. However, movement 
by train must be planned and controlled 
in advance. It is necessary for such move- 
ments to have train commanders, medical 
personnel, guards, and feeding stations 
en route. 


International Boundaries 


It is at army, or in the movement of 
refugees from army to the communications 
zone, that the problem of international 
boundaries may first assume prominent 
proportions. No country is willing to re- 
ceive masses of refugees, who then be- 
come displaced persons, from other coun- 
tries and assume the responsibility for 
their care and control. While actual com- 
bat is being conducted in close proximity 
to or astride international boundaries, the 
exigencies of the situation may be such 
that the nation involved accepts the neces- 
sity of allowing displaced persons to enter 
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its territory. However, as the area of 
combat moves forward, this condition soon 
ceases. The nation involved then requires 
guarantees that it will not be responsible 
for more displaced persons brought into 
its territory. If it is still necessary that 
displaced persons be allowed to cross the 
boundary, it usually must be accomplished 
under an agreement whereby they enter 
as a definite military commitment. The 
military forces, under the commitment, 
are responsible for the care and control of 
these persons and ultimately for their 
repatriation. Of course, this responsibility 
is assumed by the highest level of com- 
mand and is normally carried out by the 
communications zone. The practical solu- 
tion is to make every effort to keep the 
refugees in their own country. 


Conclusions 


During combat operations, the control 
of civilians and refugees is of great con- 
cern to the commanders of field combat 
units. These civilians and refugees cannot 
be allowed to wander freely, interfering 
with military operations, constituting a 
means of cover for enemy personnel, and 
providing a constant threat of epidemic 
disease. The best solution at the three 
echelons is to freeze civilians in place and 
to require the civilian communities to 
absorb the refugees to the limit of their 
capabilities. If the latter action does not 
provide for all refugees, their movement 
to the rear over designated secondary 
routes must be controlled, or camps must 
be established for them. Maximum use 
must be made of local authorities, local 
supplies, and local facilities in controlling 
both civilians and refugees. 








The Air Training Command 


This article was condensed from an 
article written by Major Allan R. 
Scholin, USAF, which originally ap- 
peared in the July 1952 issue of 
PEGASUS. The views expressed are 
the author’s and are not necessarily 
those of the Department of the Army 
or the Command and General Staff 
College.—The Editor. 


—= the Air Training Command 
(ATRC) is in better shape than ever be- 
fore to fill the Air Force’s tremendous ap- 
petite for skilled personnel. It is produc- 
tion, not training, that is the current 
limiting factor in Air Force expansion. 
The opposite was true during much of 
World War II. 

However, while ATRC has solved this 
particular problem, others have taken its 
place. 

Briefly, the major problem before ATRC 
now is to take people of the same physical 
and intellectual ability as those who flew 
and maintained B-17s and F-51s and train 
those people to work with today’s more 
complicated equipment. 

Design engineering for the F-86, for 
example, took six times the man-hours 
used for the F-51. But, despite the added 
complexities, one man still flies the F-86 
and one man still handles its organiza- 
tional maintenance. 

A gunner in a World War II bomber 
crew had to be able to see, figure deflection, 
pull a trigger, and keep his gun from foul- 
ing. Today’s aerial gunner is an electron- 
ics specialist who may not actually see 
either the gun he is firing or the object 
at which he is firing. 

The capacity of the human mind and 
body to adapt to new -conditions is a 
phenomenon long since reported by philos- 


ophers and theologians. The task of ATRC 
is to tap into this capacity by translating 
scientific advances into terms and tech- 
niques which large numbers of essentially 
average individuals can come to under- 
stand and practice. 

It is a service maxim that military life 
is 90 percent training and 10 percent ap- 
plication. This is true in the sense that 
most military activity is aimed at improy- 
ing unit effectiveness. However, the latter 
depends upon an assembly of specialists, 
each of whom has previously acquired a 
skill through some form of individual 
training. 

Thus the Stategic Air Command engages 
constantly in training operations to inm- 
prove the effectiveness of all its echelons. 
However, personnel of the Strategic Air 
Command, like those in all other Air 
Force commands, are initially trained as 
individuals by the Air Training Command. 

In comparison to other elements of the 
old Army Air Corps, training was a minor 
activity. Equipment was less complicated 
in those days and the air arm was made 
up largely of career men who, once trained, 
stayed on to ply their trade for several 
hitches. 

Expansion of the Air Force in World 
War II imposed a tremendous requirement 
for trained men. The aircraft industry 
had expanded before Pearl Harbor to fill 
orders from Britain and the other nations 
fighting Germany, Italy, and Japan. Thus 
they were in a better position to multiply 
their output than was the Air Force’s 
training establishment. 

To meet urgent needs, pilot training time 
was reduced, eventually to a low of 7% 
months. In technical schools, individuals 
were trained in only one phase of a job. 
Both pilots and mechanics often were 
graduated from school without even hav- 
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ing seen the equipment which they would 
operate in combat. Air crews went into 
operational training units to correct this 
deficiency; ground crewmen went to fac- 
tory schools if they were lucky or broke 
in on the line as a helper to a slightly 
more experienced mechanic. 

Out of this experience grew refinements 
which have led into the effective techniques 
employed in ATRC today. Within hours 
after the North Koreans surged south of 
the 38th Parallel in June 1950, ATRC, 
mindful of the trained personnel deficiency 
of World War II’s early days, ordered all 
technical schools into a three-shift day to 
operate 6 days a week. This immediate 
expansion of more than 20 percent in out- 
put of trained personnel was accompanied 
during the next year by reopening of 
more than a dozen bases to accommodate 
new flying and technical schools. As a 
result, ATRC today possesses a potential 
for further expansion adequate to the 
Air Force’s foreseeable needs. 

The quality of instruction, too, is im- 
proved. Training today is conducted on 
equipment which the individuals will use 
in operational units. Courses are broader, 
so that even though an airman normally 
performs a particular task he is prepared 
to take over another specialist’s duties 
if the need should arise. ATRC itself now 
provides the operational training which 
in wartime was handled by Operational 
Training Units. This it accomplishes 


ATRC finds it necessary to retrain the 
entire Air Force in about the same period 
of time. The reason is that, despite every 
effort to make the Air Force more attrac- 
tive as a career, the re-enlistment rate is 
still relatively low. ATRC must maintain 
a large training establishment to keep re- 
filling Air Force ranks. 

Experts in ATRC’s personnel division 
have developed charts to show that, if 
every individual who entered the Air 
Force stayed a full 30 years, the training 
establishment could be reduced to about 
one-sixth of its present size. The five- 
sixths thus released from training would 
greatly bolster our operational units. 

ATRC conducts its training activities 
under three categories, each the responsi- 
bility of a training air force. The Tech- 
nical Training Air Force (TTAF) con- 
ducts training of new recruits and 
virtually all technical, administrative, and 
services training which does not involve 
flying. An exception is that TTAF trains 
the aerial gunners of the Air Force. 

Flying Training Air Force (FTAF) 
trains pilots, navigators, and observers to 
perform air crew duties in the Air Force’s 
newest combat and transport type air- 
craft. 

The Crew Training Air Force (CTAF) 
assembles the individuals trained by FTAF 
and TTAF into air crews capable of im- 
mediate transition to combat. 

ATRC is bearish on textbooks and 


The Air Training Command performs the task of translating modern 
scientific advances into terms and techniques which large numbers of 
essentially average individuals can come to understand and practice 


through the new Crew Training Air Force, 
whose courses turn out combat-ready grad- 
uates, 

Just as the Air Matériel Command is 
required to re-equip the Air Force ap- 
proximately once each 4 years to keep 
up with advances in operational aircraft, 


bullish on practical application. Show the 
man how it works, let him work it himself, 
check to see how well he does it—that is 
the ATRC teaching system. When the 
system runs into snags, it is usually be- 
cause one of these elements has not been 
satisfied. 
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The Air Training Command today possesses a potential for further expansion which is 
adequate for the Air Force’s foreseeable needs. Above, aviation cadets, ready for a train- 


ing flight, walking to their aircraft. Below, student flight line mechanics at San Marcos 
Air Force Base, Texas, readying a helicopter for flight—Department of Defense photos. 
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The Air Training Command is bearish on textbooks and bullish on practical application. 


Show the student how it works and let him work it himself. Above, a central fire control 
gunnery student checking over the gunnery system in a B-29. Below, student mechan- 
ics working on the complex engines of a B-36 bomber.—Department of Defense photos. 
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Military life is 90 percent training and 10 percent application. Most military activity 


is aimed at improving unit effectiveness. Above left, a student analyzing aerial pho- 
tographs. Above right, cadets learning about the Form 1 flight log. Below, a group 
of Air Force observers training in a flying classroom.—Department of Defense photos. 





THE AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


The job assigned to the Air Training Command is to produce, within a short period of 


time, skilled personnel to answer the demands made by the Air Force. Above, an in- 
structor briefing aviation cadets on the operation of a landing gear. Below, student 
mechanics learning the intricacies of a B-47’s engines.—Department of Defense photos. 
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SGT G COOKSEY 


The major problem before the Air Training Command is to train personnel to work 


with today’s more complicated equipment. Above, students learning the technical as- 
pects of an aircraft plotting board. Below left, two WAFs getting acquainted with radar. 
Below right, visual aids helping the students to learn.—Department of Defense photos. 
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Tough Tank 

The Army has unveiled what it calls 
the first completely new medium tank to 
be developed since World War II—the 
T48, or Patton 48. It is fast, low-slung, 





The Army’s new Patton 48 tank. 


hard-hitting, and as easy to handle as a 
new car. 

The Patton’s 90-mm gun fires an armor- 
piercing shell at such high velocity that 
even 11 inches of armor plate is doubtful 
protection at 2,000 yards. Automatic load- 
ing provides a rapid rate of fire. The gun’s 
barrel can be replaced quickly in the field 
when it wears out. 

Sighting is rapid and deadly accurate. 
The gunner can get on target within a 
few seconds. The gun and sights are accu- 
rate enough to hit a target the size of a 





STATES 





bushel basket at 2,000 yards. After firing, 
the sighting mechanism automatically 
brings the gun back on its target. 

It has three machine guns—a .30- and 
two .50-caliber weapons. One of the .50- 
caliber guns can be loaded, aimed, and 
fired from inside without opening the tur- 
ret hatch. 

Sloping sides on both the hull and tur- 
ret will deflect many hits. The hull and 
turret each are cast in single pieces of 
armor. The silhouette leaves a squatty 
target less than 9 feet high. 

It is powered by a V-12 engine which 
develops 810 horsepower. That means a 
speed of 35 miles an hour or more when 
it is needed in combat, and power to climb 
grades steeper than 40 percent. The engine 
is almost as small as previous power plants 
producing only 500 horsepower. 

Its treads are 28 inches wide, 5 inches 
broader than any put on previous United 
States tanks. 

A torque converter eliminates gear 
shifting. Power steering with a single 
lever replaces the twin, manual levers of 
older tanks. The 49-ton tank can pivot 
on its own axis. The only other controls 
are a brake and an accelerator. Driving 
ease eliminates an assistant driver from 
the crew. The 7'48 needs only a commander, 
gunner, loader, and a driver.—News re- 
lease. 
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Training Center 

A 12-million-dollar Signal Corps train- 
ing center, modeled after a modern tech- 
nological college rather than the tradition- 
al Army-type school, is under construction 
at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 


The new center will include classroom 
and administration buildings, an audi- 
torium and amphitheater to accommodate 
3,000 persons, and 10 new-style barracks 
to house a total of 5,000 men.—The New 
York Times. 


Bulletproof Gasoline Tank 

A bulletproof, self-sealing gasoline tank 
made of silk, wool, or other cloth has 
recently been developed. 


The tank, for use in military aircraft 
where weight is a big factor, is made of 
several layers of cloth, glued together on 
the bias. Inside the cloth is a self-sealing 
liner, made of a material which will swell 
upon contact with gasoline. The swelling 
seals the bullet holes. 


The great advantage of the cloth, ac- 
cording to the inventors, is that, unlike 
aluminum or other soft metals, a bullet 
will not leave jagged holes, nor will the 
pressure created inside the tank by the 
passage of the bullet cause strains on 
joints or rivets. The cloth layers are over- 
lapped and the successive layers are cut 
on the bias at various angles for greater 
strength. An adhesive, not soluble in gas- 
oline, is used to bind the layers together.— 
Science News Letter. 


Underground Storage 

The Air Force is studying the feasibility 
of storing aviation gasoline underground 
in “de-salted” salt pockets in the Midwest. 
Such storage space could be created 
through the injection of water to dissolve 
the salt beds. 


Enthusiasts say that “purified”—water- 
treated—salt cavities will provide a cheap, 
safe, and well-concealed means of gasoline 
storage.—News release. 
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‘Gasifier’ 

A “gasifier,” originally developed for 
airplane engines, soon may help gasoline- 
powered Army equipment get started in 
cold arctic weather. 

Army engineers state that the device 
helps engines start in less than 30 sec- 
onds and at temperatures of minus 65 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

It uses no external heating source. In- 
stead, it supplements the carburetor. As 
the engine is cranked, the gasifier burns 
a small amount of the fuel under con- 
trolled conditions. Heat thus generated 
warms the rest of the gas, vaporizing it. 

After a few minutes, the gasifier can be 
cut off and the engine will operate in the 
usual way.—Science News Letter. 


Constant-Altitude Weather Balloon 

The Air Force has announced the devel- 
opment of a robot balloon which, carrying 
meteorological instruments, can maintain 
a constant, unvarying altitude in the stra- 
tosphere for more than 3 days. 

Until now, balloons sent aloft to record 
air pressure, temperature, winds, cosmic 
radiation, and other features of the strato- 
spheric region between 50,000 and 100,000 
feet have been able to make only com- 
paratively quick sorties. 

Instruments were released as the bal- 
loon passed through the desired altitude. 
The balloon continued in its ascent until 
decreasing atmospheric pressure and the 
sun’s heat burst the bag. 

The new altitude-controlling device uti- 
lizes either fine steel dust or liquid as a 
ballast, with the ballast discharge con- 
trolled automatically by atmospheric pres- 
sure. It is preset, before launching, for the 
desired altitude. 

The balloons, made of polyethylene plas- 
tic, vary in size from 45 to 100 feet in 
diameter and up to 130 feet in length. The 
recording equipment is carried in a sling 
about 100 feet below the bag.—News 
release. 
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Rocket Ship 

The Air Force soon will test a new 
rocket ship—the X-2—which is expected 
to smash the Navy Skyrocket’s 1,238-mile- 
an-hour speed record. 

The X-2 is a stainless steel plane with 
swept-back wings. A descendant of the 
first supersonic plane—the X-1—the X-2 
has a vastly higher design speed than pre- 
vious faster-than-sound ships.—News re- 
lease. 


Recommend Fewer Airplane Types 

The Pentagon is considering a proposal 
by the Aircraft Production Board that this 
country quit producing some of its airplane 
types, and concentrate on a few that are 
considered superior. 

If this recommendation is adopted, it 
would do away with the production of such 
planes as the F-89, F-84G, F-3D, F-94C, 
F-9F, and F-10F. 

Instead, production would be concen- 
trated on the F-84F, F-86F, F-86D, F-2H, 
F-3H, and F-4D-1. 

The recommendation would continue the 
current heavy production of the six-jet 
B-47B and B-47C, but would wipe out the 
B-57A Canberra in favor of the B-66, the 
Air Force version of the Navy’s A3D at- 
tack bomber.—Armed Force. 


Best Rescue Color 

The widespread and firmly established 
belief that the bright chrome yellow color, 
sometimes called “life raft yellow,” is the 
most conspicuous color against the sea at 
search distances has been refuted by 
recent research by the Navy. 

During practical field studies of the 
visibility of color at sea under a variety 
of weather and light conditions, it was 
found that a light, bright scarlet can be 
Seen at greater distances than the yellow 
now in wide use for rafts, life rafts, life 
preservers, and similar equipment for air 


and sea rescue—Army Navy Air Force 
Register 


Army Mule 

The Army has a new mule—the H-25 
Army Mule, an evacuation, assault, and 
transport helicopter. 

The Army Mule, a new version of the 


The Army’s new H-25 Army Mule helicopter. 


famous Navy HUP helicopter, which is in 
service on aircraft carriers and at shore 
installations, can carry four to six men 
plus a crew of two. It will be used to 
haul troops and supplies to the front and 
rescue wounded personnel.—News release. 


New Lubricants 

The Navy has announced the develop- 
ment of new lubricants which enable elec- 
tric motors to operate at much higher tem- 
peratures and for much longer periods 
between greasings. 

Developed in a 5-year joint Navy- 
industry program, the lubricants have 
been made available commercially. They 
permit electric motors to be operated con- 
tinuously at 300 degrees Fahrenheit, com- 
pared with a former temperature ceiling 
of 175 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Not only can motors be operated at 
those high temperatures without relubri- 
cation for considerably greater periods 
than were possible before, but if motors 
are operated at lower temperatures half 
the time, the lubrication intervals can be 
much longer.—News release. 
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Canberra Bomber 

The Royal Air Force Canberra light 
bomber, which made the first Atlantic 
round-trip in a single day last August, is 
now—formally and officially—a United 
States Air Force airplane. Changing of 
insignia has just been completed at The 





The Air Force’s new Canberra light bomber. 


Glenn L. Martin Company, where the Can- 
berra is undergoing an advanced test pro- 
gram. 

An undisclosed number of a night-in- 
truder version of the Canberra is being 
built for the Air Force. The American- 
built Canberras will be essentially the 
same externally as the Royal Air Force 
version, but will be powered by two J-65 
Sapphire engines instead of Rolls Royce 
Avons which furnish power for the British 
models.—News release. 


Army Camps 

Army engineers have blueprints ready 
for quick and relatively cheap construction 
of new Army camps in case of all-out 
mobilization. 

A team of draftsmen and engineers has 
completed drawings of 245 types of build- 
ings, from barracks to laundries, which 
would be needed if the Army has to expand 
suddenly. 

The designs were drawn after a nation- 
wide study of construction materials and 
methods. They are suited to standard cuts 
of lumber and employ construction short 
cuts and mass-production methods.—News 
release. 
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Jet Tow Target 

The Air Force has awarded a contract 
for the design and development of a radi- 
cally new and improved tow target for jet 
fighter gunnery practice. 

The 30-foot, all-metal tow target will 
look like a modern jet fighter, and will be 
controlled from the jet medium bomber 
which pulls it. 

Because of the extreme speeds involved, 
the tow line will be some 2 miles long. An 
offset mechanism will make the target fly 
to one side of the tow plane instead of 
directly behind it—for safety reasons, pri- 
marily. 

A release device will detach the tow 
cable when the target touches the ground, 
and will free a parachute from the target 
tail to bring the craft to a safe stop.— 
News release. 


Packaged Asphalt 

The Engineer Corps is investigating the 
practicability of packaging certain types 
of asphalt in multiwall paper bags for 
shipment to Army construction engineers 
in all parts of the world. 

The bags, currently undergoing rigid 
tests, hold 100 pounds of asphalt. 

The asphalt is loaded into the bags in 
liquid form. This is done by heating it to 
pouring consistency. The liquid is then 
poured through a hose into the bags, which 
are placed in wooden scaffolds to help them 
retain their shapes. 

A clay coating on the inner bag liner 
prevents the hot asphalt from sticking to 
the paper and facilitates stripping of the 
bag from the contents. 

After the bags are filled, they are stored 
for approximately 24 hours during which 
time the asphalt cools and hardens. This 
cooling and setting period is necessary be- 
fore the packaged asphalt can be handled. 
Upon arrival at its destination, the 
asphalt is ready for use by merely cutting 
the bags with a sharp knife and stripping 
the paper.—News release. 
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Casting Process 

A process of casting metal, described 
even in early Egyptian records, now is be- 
ing used to produce precision parts for jet 
aircraft. 

Known as the “lost-wax” or investment 
process, a wax model of the part to be cast 
is made from a master pattern. A liquid 
silica refractory is poured around the wax 
model and allowed to set. The whole busi- 
ness then is turned upside down and 
heated. The wax model melts and runs out, 
leaving the mold. 

Molten metal then is poured inside the 
mold and allowed to cool. Afterward, the 
mold is broken open and the cast part is 
removed. 

By the process, intricate parts may be 
made of nonferrous metals as well as of 
cast iron and steel. The surfaces emerge 
smooth and have high dimensional accu- 
racy.— Science News Letter. 


Lightweight Parachute 

A safer, lightweight parachute that 
opens automatically, is virtually free of 
oscillation, and which incorporates a very 
low opening shock has been developed by 
the Air Force’s Air Development Center, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The new harness is a simplified system 
of nylon straps connected by snaps. It has 
only three adjustments, while the one now 
in use has seven. The new ’chute is put on 
like a vest. 

The parachute is 28 feet in diameter and 
employs 12 conical-shaped guide surfaces 
extending down from the canopy. The 
guide surfaces both reduce oscillation 
(swinging like a pendulum) and lower the 
opening shock. The entire assembly weighs 
only 22 pounds, about 20 percent less than 
present parachutes. 

Development of the new parachute be- 
gan a little more than a year ago to meet 
the nore stringent requirements placed on 
personnel parachutes by faster aircraft 
flying at higher altitudes.—All Hands. 
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Rubber Lifeboat 

The Navy and the Coast Guard recently 
demonstrated a new airborne rubber life- 
boat that inflates in 30 seconds to provide 
protection for 15 survivors in either sub- 
zero or blistering tropical weather. The 
boat, which is the size of a small steamer 
trunk when deflated, carries 50 pounds of 
canned drinking water, de-salting equip- 





The new lifeboat being demonstrated. 


ment for making sea water drinkable, 30 
pounds of food, first aid equipment, pad- 
dles, signals, a lifeboat repair kit, pumps, 
markers, sponges, a flashlight, sea anchor, 
whistle, and a knife. Previous tests by the 
Navy in arctic waters have indicated that 
the heat from the bodies of 15 men would 
hold the temperature inside the canopy 
of the boat at close to 70 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. Tests in tropical waters show that 
the insulated canopy offers protection 
from the sun and the wind.—The New 
York Times release and photo. 


Pilotless Supersonic Planes 

The Air Force is considering the produc- 
tion of two supersonic pilotless interceptor 
planes—the XF-99 Bowmark and _ the 
XF-98 Falcon. These would be the first 
fighters designed for the defense of the 
United States against bombers that would 
not carry pilots. Both are now in prototype 
stages.—News release. 
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Foreign Aid Spending 

United States agencies plan to spend 
upward of 800 million dollars for military, 
economic, and technical aid to Far East 
countries during the next 12 months. 


Military and economic help, through the 
Mutual Security Agency, will come to 
about 750 million dollars. The bill for all 
these activities during the last fiscal year 
was a little more than 1 billion dollars.— 
News release. 


Individual Cook Stove 

A one-burner stove, used for heating 
rations when a soldier is separated from 
his unit, is proving it worth in Korea. The 
stove weighs only 22 ounces, about half 
that of its World War II counterpart. 
However, its heat output is far greater 
than the former type. 

It has been so designed that it can be 
operated by a soldier wearing heavy mit- 
tens. Tests indicate that it operates at 
temperatures as low as 65 degrees below 
zero, colder than it ever gets in Korea. It 
is made of low-grade carbon steel, thus 
saving about a pound of the more costly 
stainless steel used previously. 

The stove’s generator has a life span of 
about 100 hours, compared with 70 hours 
for its predecessors. In order to make it 
compact, for easy carrying, legs and sup- 
ports fold against the heating unit.— 
Armed Force. 


Research Balloon 

The Army, using a balloon carried 80 
miles up by a rocket, is going to check on 
the theory that a layer of oven-like air 
exists out toward the edge of space. 

The Army Signal Corps announced the 
development of a nylon balloon to be fired 
in an Aerobee rocket and released when 
the desired altitude is reached. A pressur- 
ized cylinder inflates the balloon, which 
carries automatic transmitting equipment 
to send back information on temperatures. 
—News release. 
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Cockpit Capsule 

The Naval Bureau of Aeronautics has 
taken the wraps off a new “bail out” cock- 
pit capsule, which provides jet pilots a safe 
means of emergency escape at supersonic 
speeds, and has announced that the device 
has passed preliminary tests and is now 
ready for use. 

When a pilot finds it necessary to bail 
out of his jet plane in a hurry, he touches 
off a rocket charge which expels the entire 
cockpit clear of his craft. Three fins un- 
fold at the after end to stabilize the cap- 
sule, and a small parachute pops out to 
slow down its forward speed. When a safe 
speed is attained, a main ’chute is released, 
and the capsule is wafted gently to the 
earth.—Armed Force. 


Jato Propellant 

A solid fuel propellant has been devel- 
oped that will enable aircraft using jet- 
assisted take-off (jato) units to operate in 
temperature ranges from 175 degrees 
above zero to 75 degrees below zero. Pres- 
ent jet-assist propellants limit operations 
to temperature ranges of 10 degrees below 
zero.—The New York Times. 


Titanium-Alloy Engines 

Lighter engines for jet propulsion, using 
a titanium alloy instead of steel, are sched- 
uled for production in the near future. 
Engines made of the alloy are only three- 
fifths as heavy as steel engines of equal 
strength. One great value, besides saving 
weight, is that the alloy is not subject to 
corrosion either from salty air or the gases 
to which a jet engine is subjected. 

Titanium and its alloys are relatively 
new in the engineering field, since com- 
mercial production of the metal from its 
plentiful ores is largely a postwar develop- 
ment and is still costly. This, however, will 
not prevent its use in military aircraft 
where cost is secondary. When cheaper 
methods of obtaining the metal are devel- 
oped, it will have hundreds of applications. 
—Science News Letter. 
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Pulse Jet Engine 








The Navy has announced the develop- 
ment of a new pulse jet engine that may 
play a significant role in American devel- 
opment of guided missiles and in heli- 
copter flight. The engine, light, simple, and 
easy to construct, is expected to be used 
primarily in the guided missile field. How- 
ever, the Navy stated that it also probably 
would advance the development of jet 
engines for use in helicopters because 
it produced a static thrust several times 
as great as its own weight. The engine is 
not yet in quantity production.—News 
release. 


Blood Containers 

The Army is experimenting with the use 
of plastic bags to replace glass bottles and 
containers in the shipment of whole blood. 
Thus far, tests indicate that the bags are 
far superior to bottles, both in the ship- 
ment and administering of whole blood. 
Among the advantages cited in the use of 
the bags are that they can be dropped by 
plane to remote areas, that they occupy 
only half the shipping space of the bottles, 
and they greatly facilitate transfusions to 
wounded soldiers. 


Determination of the practicability of 
the new plastic containers for Army-wide 
use will be made after improved models 
have undergone testing at the Brooke 
Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. The bags can be used to collect the 
blood from the donor. Although they do not 
have the vacuum pull incorporated in the 
bottles, they can be filled in 8 to 16 minutes 
with the aid of gravity and the donor’s 
muscular efforts. 


Acrial shipment of the bags to Korea 
would be made much easier because of the 
reduced weight and size of the bags as 
compared with the glass bottles. Once the 
blood has been used, storage space re- 
quire for reshipment to a blood donor 
center is only one-quarter that of the bot- 
tles.-Armed Force. 
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FRANCE 
Armored Equipment 

France recently demonstrated two new 
pieces of armored equipment—a 12-ton 
armored reconnaissance car and a 13-ton 
light tank. 


The armored car has eight wheels—four 
wheels with pneumatic tires in front and 
rear, and four tractor wheels in the center. 





Above, the 12-ton armored reconnaissance 
vehicle. Below, the new 13-ton light tank. 





It has a speed of 30 miles an hour on un- 
even ground and 62 miles an hour on high- 
ways. It is equipped with a 200-horsepower 
engine and a reversing gear which in- 
creases its mobility. It carries either a 
75-mm cannon or antiaircraft guns, as 
well as three 7.5-mm machine guns. 

The light tank, which also mounts a 
75-mm gun, is exceptionally maneuverable 
and can be used as a tank destroyer. It is 
equipped with a water-cooled engine and 
has a top speed of 25 to 28 miles an hour 
on rough terrain and 44 miles an hour on 
highways.—News release. 
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CANADA 

Electric Power Dam 

A 100-million-dollar electric power dam 
will be erected on the Bersimis River in 
Quebec Province. Work on the dam is to 
start in the near future and it is expected 
to be completed in 1956.—The New York 
Times. 


AUSTRIA 

New Metal for Jets 

Two Austrian scientists have discovered 
a new heat-resisting metal for use in jet 
engines and rockets. The new metal is 
reported to be able to resist temperatures 
of more than 9,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The scientists combined certain mate- 
rials in powdered form, including cobalt, 
tungsten, and chromium, under great pres- 
sure and heat to produce the new metal.— 
News release. 


ITALY 
World War Il Casualties 

Italy lost 288,274 men in World War II, 
according to an official Government publi- 
cation. Of these, 33,762 were killed or un- 
accounted for in operations against the 
Germans after the September 1943 armi- 
stice. 

Italy also lost about 50,000 civilian in- 
ternees who disappeared or died in Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Greece, and other 
European countries.—News release. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
United States Loan 
The United States Government’s Ex- 
port-Import Bank has lent 19% million 
dollars to help increase South Africa’s 
output of uranium, a basic material for the 
atom bomb. The bank previously had lent 
35 million dollars for the same purpose. 
The money is to be used to build up the 
electric power supply for plants which 
separate uranium from ore taken out of 
South African gold mines.—News release. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Jet Engines 

Australia is to step up her production of 
Rolls Royce Avon gas-turbine engines. The 
engines will be used to power the Canberra 
jet light bombers and the United States 
Sabre jet fighters which are to be pro- 
duced in Australia. At present, the Gov- 
ernment has on order 48 Canberras and 
72 Sabres.—Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau. 


Development Programs 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development recently made a loan 
of 50 million dollars to Australia to 
finance development projects in_ that 
country. 


The loan will be used for the import of 
capital goods and equipment needed in 
the following fields: agriculture and land 
settlement, coal mining, iron and steel pro- 
duction, electric power, railways, road 
transport, the production of nonferrous 
metals and industrial minerals, and manu- 
facturing industries.—The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


Recruiting Program 

Australians with experience in jungle 
fighting have been asked to volunteer for 
a l-year tour of duty with the British 
Army in Malaya. Volunteers will train and 
officer Malayan Home Guardsmen against 
Communist guerrillas.—Australian Week- 
ly Review. 


Immigration Reduced 

The Minister for Immigration has an- 
nounced that Australia will reduce im- 
migration to 80,000 persons annually, or 
half the average for the last 4 years. 


During the next 2 years, immigration 
will be confined to craftsmen, and no un- 
skilled labor will be accepted. By the end 
of this year, 700,000 men settlers will have 
been received since the end of the war.— 
News release. 
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World’s Most Powerful Jet Engine 

A new British jet engine, the most 
powerful in the world, is just off the secret 
list. It is the Olympus, which delivers a 
9,750-pound thrust—the equivalent of 
more than 17,000 horsepower at 600 miles 
an hour. 

The immense power of the Olympus is 





The new British Olympus jet engine. 


sumption and is the result of many months 
of research and development work. 

With turbines, as with piston engines, 
the key to high power and economical fuel 


consumption is the use of a high com- 


pression ratio. In designing the Olympus, 
engineers have solved the problem of ob- 
taining a high compression ratio from 
axial compressors by “compounding”—the 
use of two compressors in series. The 
Olympus consists basically of a low-pres- 
sure unit and a high-pressure unit, each 
having an entirely independent axial com- 
pressor and turbine. The low-pressure unit 
acts as a supercharger to the high-pres- 
sure compressor, and each is driven 
through concentric shafts by its own sepa- 
rate turbine. 

This arrangement gives all the advan- 
tages of handling and easy starting ob- 
taincd with engines of medium compres- 
sion ratios, but yields the much lower fuel 
consumption made possible by the use of 
high compression ratio.—British Informa- 
tion Services release and photo. 
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Guided Missile 

Great Britain’s latest guided missile not 
only can travel at 2,000 miles an hour, and 
at altitudes of more than 10 miles, but it 
can twist and turn to pursue its quarry. 
The missile’s electronic “eye” can follow its 
victim no matter how hard it may try to 
escape. 

More than 100 British firms are now 


Great Britain’s latest guided missile. 
engaged in putting this weapon into vol- 
ume production. 

The important point about this guided 
missile is not that it can fly at such high 
speeds and reach such great altitudes, for 
the German V-2 weapon could do the 
same things. The point is that it can be 
guided accurately onto a twisting target 
no matter what type of evasive action 
it may take. It is to achieve this “guiding” 
action that Britain’s best scientific brains 
have been applied since the end of the 
war. 

The basic research on the new rockets 
has been done mostly by the Government’s 
experimental establishments. The results 
of this research have been made available 
to selected firms who have been entrusted 
with the task of developing specific rocket 
weapons to fulfill various operational 
roles.—British Information Services re- 
lease and photo. 








SYRIA 
Plan Legation at Bonn 
Syria has announced plans to open a 
legation in Bonn, Germany, implementing 
the Government’s announced decision to 
exchange diplomatic representatives with 
Western Germany.—News release. 


KOREA 
Minesweepers 
More United Nations minesweepers 
have been sunk or hit by enemy shore bat- 
tery fire in Korean waters than any other 
type of ship. These vessels are not classed 
as “combatant.”—-MSTS Magazine. 


Spur Tungsten Output 

The South Korean Government has 
begun a 2-million-dollar project to double 
the production of tungsten ore. Tungsten 
ore, South Korea’s top dollar-earning item, 
is exported to the United States exclu- 
sively under a trade agreement. When the 
project is completed by next May, five 
tungsten mines in South Korea will meet 
one-third of the world’s demand.—News 
release. 


JAPAN 

Trade Agreement 

Japan and Indonesia have signed a trade 
agreement under which Japan will send 
Indonesia 55 million dollars worth of 
textiles, metal products, and other goods, 
and will import 40 million dollars worth 
of Indonesian rubber, tin, petroleum, and 
other materials.—News release. 


WESTERN GERMANY 

Nonstrategic Goods 

The West German Government has an- 
nounced a new agreement with Eastern 
Germany providing for the exchange of 
94 million dollars worth of nonstrategic 
goods. A previous agreement in May of 
this year covered the exchange of goods 
worth more than 15% million dollars.— 
News release. 
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GUATEMALA 
Budget Adopted 

Congress has approved a budget of more 
than 63 million dollars for the current 
fiscal year. The highest allotment, about 
9 million dollars, was for education. A 
total of 6 million dollars was allotted for 
defense—The New York Times. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
Telegraph Line 
The Peking radio has announced that a 
telegraph line has been opened between 
Chungking and Lhasa, capital of Tibet.— 
News release. 


USSR 
Protective Moat Planned 

Plans are underway in the Soviet Union 
to construct a huge moat around Stalin- 
grad to protect the city in the event of 
another conflict. 

It is anticipated that the artificial Zim- 
lianskaia Sea, which soon will be created 
in the southeastern part of European Rus- 
sia, will shelter the great Soviet steel 
center from the possibility of an attack 
from the West.—News release. 


MALAYA 

United States Carbines 

The United States has shipped 1,000 
carbines to Malaya in response to a re- 
quest from that country for light weap- 
ons to arm rubber planters in the war 
against Communist guerrillas.—News re- 
lease. 


POLAND 

Exchange Agreement 

Poland and Communist China recently 
signed a trade agreement under which the 
Poles will export railway rolling stock, 
tools, metal products, chemicals, paper, 
and other unnamed products in exchange 
for Chinese ores, asbestos, graphite, raw 
textile products, leather, and agricultural 
products.—News release. 
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Tank Warfare—And Its Future 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart in “The Infantry Journal” (India) July-December 1951. 


“Tanks are no longer a menace.” 

“We have too much armor—tanks are 
finished.” 

“It may well be that tank warfare as we 
have known it will soon be obsolete.” 


THESE three authoritative views, taken 
from a long list of similar kind, were 
expressed at wide intervals during the last 
quarter of a century. 

The first statement was made at a press 
conference in 1928, at the time when the 
disbandment of the British Army’s “Ex- 
perimental Armoured Force,” the first in 
the world, was announced. Some of Ger- 
many’s soldiers, however, were quick to 
grasp the offensive potentialities of that 
new kind of mobile force, and hastened 
to develop such forces with Hitler’s back- 
ing, when he came into power. In 1940, 
they shattered the defense of the West, 
producing the fall of France, while only 
the sea barrier saved Britain from defeat 


by her own weapon. 
The second statement quoted was made 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in February 


1944. It was the more remarkable because 
he bad been the godparent of the tank in 
World War I, and then had seen it ex- 





ploited by the Germans at the start of 
World War II with such startling success 
that he had been taken aback. Yet, early 
in 1944, he had been convinced by his of- 
ficial advisers that the tank was “fin- 
ished.” A few months later, Patton’s tanks, 
breaking out from Normandy, swept 
through France like a torrent, repeating 
the tank drive of 1940 in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

The third statement quoted was made in 
America, by the Secretary of the Army, 
only a few weeks before the outbreak of 
the conflict in Korea. Mr. Pace cannot be 
blamed for reflecting the opinion of his 
expert advisers. Many of the top-level 
soldiers had been too ready—like the 
French and British military chiefs 10 
years before—to assume that the tank 
menace had been mastered. Their anticipa- 
tions were fostered by the scientists. Too 
much faith was based on new weapons 
that were not yet proved, nor even in 
production. 

Never has there been a more chronic 
case of military myopia than that which 
has dimmed the soldier’s vision where the 
tank is concerned. It is a matter of old 
history how those who sat in the seats of 
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authority failed to recognize the potential- 
ities of such a fighting machine, until it 
was forced on them from outside, in World 
War I. Since then, for 30 years, the pro- 
fessional pcntiffs have repeatedly declared 
“the tank is dead,” and as often been 
caught napping by the way it rose from 
the grave to which they had consigned it. 

The latest example was provided by the 
North Korean invasion of South Korea in 
June 1950. The rapid opening success of 
the invaders was due primarily to the 
shattering effect of a mere four battalions 
of Korean-manned Soviet tanks, number- 
ing only some 200 machines. South Korea 
had almost as many men as the invaders, 
but her forces could not withstand that 
small number of fighting machines. The 
American troops who first arrived to rein- 
force the defense also found the menace 
of this handful of tanks far more formida- 
ble than they had been led to expect. 


So great was the impression made by 
the North Koreans’ tanks that not only 
their number but their size was much ex- 
aggerated—as in the case of the German 
invasion of France 10 summers before. 
Correspondents at the front in Korea re- 
ported that the invaders were using “60- 
ton tanks,” thus giving rise to the idea 
that the Soviet Union had provided her 
satellites with the JS JIJ—the latest 
known model of the Josef Stalin heavy 
tank. In reality, the attack was delivered 
with nothing more powerful than 30-ton 
T34s, a type which made its battlefield 
debut back in 1941. It was still good 
enough to beat the kind of defense and 
the antitank weapons it met. 


No less significant was the fact that 
the North Korean drive for Pusan only 
lost its impetus when its tanks dwindled 
away, from lack of replacements. After 
the crossing of the Naktong River, the 
North Korean offensive was continued al- 
most entirely by a series of massed in- 
fantry attacks; and these failed badly. 

Thus, time was gained for the arrival of 
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more American reinforééments equipped 
with M26 and M46 (Pershing and Pat- 
ton) tanks that were capable of coun- 
tering the 734. The United Nations coun- 
teroffensive only became possible when the 
balance of tank superiority had changed. 


‘Old-Fashioned’ Employment 


In the subsequent stages of the Korean 
campaign, tanks played a lesser role. That 
was due, in part, to the lack of a definite 
technical superiority in tanks on either 
side; in part, to the fact that ground con- 
ditions worsened as winter approached. 
However, it was also due to the way that 
tanks have been used—in little packets 
as mere aids to the infantry. That is the 
old-fashioned way, dating back to World 
War I, and it cannot produce decisive 
results. The Eastern forces have never 
learned to advance beyond it. The Western 
forces seem to have forgotten the more 
advanced technique—and, consequently, to 
have lost opportunities of making their 
counteroffensive quickly decisive while the 
North Koreans were shaken and without 
tank reinforcements. 

Here it is worth quoting a recent letter 
from a friend serving in Korea who has 
much knowledge of armored warfare. He 
remarked: 

Tanks have been used primarily in this war to 
spearhead and support infantry units—and it is 
my personal opinion that tanks could have been 
more wisely used than they have been. When you 
have medium tanks and your enemy has nothing 
more than small arms, automatic weapons, and 
mortars there is no reason why your tanks can't 
penetrate enemy territory on fast raids and raise 
the devil. This has not been done in this war, 
but in my opinion it should have been. And your 
theory that we should put more punch in the 
forward elements of our armored units, and elimi- 
nate some of the endless trains that support com- 


bat armored units, is the answer, in my opinion, 
to modern warfare. 


The Soviet Threat 
Over Western Europe lies the threat of 
invasion by a mass of Soviet armored di- 
visions. Of the USSR’s 175 active divi- 
sions, it is estimated that 55 are “tank” 
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or “mechanized” divisions which are nearly 
as strong in tanks (about 80 percent) 
as the “tank divisions.” More ominous 
still, the bulk of the divisions in oc- 
cupied territory are now of such armored 
types. There are known to be at least 
25 of these that are stationed well for- 
ward and could advance at short notice. 
That represents an initial striking force 
of nearly 6,000 tanks—an avalanche of 
armor compared with the trickle that 
descended on South Korea. 

As there can be little hope of matching 
the Soviet tanks in quantity for a long 
time, while even a Western superiority 
in quality of tanks is dubious, it becomes 
all the more vital to meet the threat with 
superior tactics. Such a tactical superior- 
ity can count for a lot. In 1940, the Ger- 
man tanks were neither as numerous nor 
as powerful as the French tanks, yet 
they shattered the French armies and 
overran the French within a few weeks. 
In 1941, the German tanks were greatly 
inferior in number to the Soviet tanks, 
yet they destroyed the bulk of these and 
had almost liquidated the Soviet Union’s 
original armies when winter intervened. 
In each case, they won because they knew 
how to handle tanks in large formations 
while their opponents did not. 


Confused Terminology 

There was, and is, a vital difference 
between “tank warfare” and “warfare 
with tanks.” The two are too often con- 
fused, by military professionals as well 
as the public. To understand the difference 
we must go back and trace the tank 
story from the beginning. 


Battlefield Debut 


The tank made its first appearance in 
war on 15 September 1916, in the British 
offensive on the Somme. It had been de- 
vised as a solution of the stalemate pro- 
ducei by the deadly effect of the oppos- 
ing armies to take shelter in trenches. 
Once that happened, the war had become 


stagnant. The customary forms of attack 
proved futile to overcome the advantage of 
a well-entrenched defender, and repeated 
attempts to break through the bullet-swept 
zone of machine-gun fire failed with over- 
mounting losses. 


The French suffered worst of all, since 
they were striving to eject the German 
invader from the portion of France he had 
occupied in his first onrush, before the 
deadlock developed. In their 1915 series 
of attacks by massed waves of infantry, 
they incurred a physical and moral cost 
from which they never recovered during 
the war, or subsequently. 

A key to the deadlock was found in the 
British development of a combination of 
armor, the caterpillar track, the gasoline 
motor, and a gun. 

On their battlefield debut, in the Somme 
offensive, the tanks fell short of fulfilling 
the hopes that had been pinned to them. 
That was due to the way that the high 
command chose to hurry a handful into 
action before “teething troubles” had been 
overcome and crews fully trained. How- 
ever, on 20 November 1917, when 380 tanks 
were launched by surprise against the 
Hindenburg Line near Cambrai, they 
smashed a big hole in it—a foreshadowing 
of greater successes the following year. 


French Developments 

Meantime, the French had, independ- 
ently, developed a similar kind of trench- 
storming machine, which they called a 
char d@’ assaut. It was later in development 
than the British, owing to the difficulty 
which the imitator met in convincing the 
French military chiefs of its potential 
value. The first battlefield trial in 1917 
proved a disappointment, but the French 
subsequently developed machines of a 
small but reliable type, the Renault, and 
these played a leading part in the Marne 
counterstroke of July 1918 that turned 
the tide of the war. Then, on 8 August, 
another surprise attack near Amiens, led 
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by 460 British tanks, produced what Lud- 
endorff called ‘“‘the black day of the Ger- 
man Army.” It was followed by fresh 
punches which caused him to declare that 
the tank was Germany’s “most danger- 
ous enemy.” 

However, although each of the tank 
assaults made a deep crack in the enemy’s 
front, his defense was never completely 
broken through. The tanks were too slow 
to exploit it, the horse cavalry too vul- 
nerable, and the infantry too slow and 
too vulnerable. So the results of a victory 
were never decisive. 

Soon after the war, ‘however, much 
faster types of tanks were developed in 
England—in response to a new concep- 
tion that was generated there. It was a 
vision of “tank warfare,” not merely of 
“warfare with tanks.” To understand its 
meaning and its significance, we must 
trace the story back further than the ad- 
vent of the tank—to the pre-tank era of 
warfare, and even back into the mists of 
antiquity. 

The weapon that has come to be known 
as a “tank” was a novelty in two of 
its principal ingredients—the caterpillar 
track and the gasoline motor. The problem 
for which it was devised had also a partial 
novelty—the defensive combination of 
trenches, barbed-wire entanglements, and 
machine guns that swept the approaches 
with a stream of bullets. However, fun- 
damentally, it was only an_ intensified 
variation of a very old problem, while the 
tank of World War I was only a modern- 
ized adaptation of the old solution. That 
tank corresponded to the combination of 
devices like the battering ram, the cata- 
pult, the testudo, and the movable tower, 
which had been used to breach the walls 
of fortresses in the ancient world. 

The fast types of tanks developed after 
World War I were essentially different 
in the idea that inspired their production, 
yet also corresponded to an old idea. They 
had some affinity to the chariots and ele- 
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phants that were used in ancient warfare 
to produce disorder in the enemy’s battle 
array. However, they were still more 
closely related to the armor-clad horse- 
men who had constituted the principal 
striking arm of armies during the ages 
when wars were most decisive. Fast tanks 
were, indeed, intended to resurrect the 
golden age of cavalry supremacy, by giv- 
ing “mounted” troops a modern form of 
offensive mobility. They should thus, it 
was thought, be able to convert a breach 
into a complete break-through—because 
they could exploit any disorder more 
rapidly than the opponent could rally, 
and drive through a gap before he could 
cement it. 

An extension of this new concept was 
that such fast armored forces would be 
able to operate strategically, independ- 
ently of the main army, carrying out a 
long-range drive to cut the enemy’s com- 
munications far back, where his main 
arteries of supply could be severed. Thus 
his entire army, and power of resistance, 
might be paralyzed. 

‘Reborn Cavalry’ 

As I was instrumental in developing the 
idea of tanks as reborn cavalry, and par- 
ticularly its strategic extension, it may be 
of interest to relate how this developed. 
It came to my mind initially from studying 
the long-sustained drives carried out by 
Genghis Khan’s all-mobile forces in the 
thirteenth century, when the Mongols first 
swept eastward over China and then 
turned westward to overrun not only the 
Middle East but the eastern half of Eu- 
rope. The concept of modernized “Mongol” 
operations was made a keynote in the 
training of Britain’s “Experimental Ar- 
moured Force,” and also caught the imagi- 
nation of General MacArthur, who en- 
phasized it in his 1935 report as Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. However, 
I came to see more clearly its applica- 
tion against modern mass armies, depend- 
ent on railroads for supply, as a result 
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of studying the Western campaigns of 
the American Civil War for my book on 
Sherman in 1929. A blend of the lessons 
of Sherman’s march through Georgia and 
the Carolinas, which cut off Lee’s supplies, 
and of Forrest’s hamstringing raids on 
the other side provided me with a basis in 
working out the technique of “deep stra- 
tegic penetration” for armored forces. 
The subsequent history of the tank has 
been a story of the prolonged struggle 
between the original conception of the 
tank as an aid to the infantry assault 
and the newer conception of it as an in- 
dependent mobile arm. They may be called, 
for shortness, the “battering ram” idea 
and the “reborn cavalry” idea. Each of 
them has undergone some modification— 
for example, the first school of thought 
has come to recognize the value of speed- 
ier tanks in aiding the infantry, despite 
the increased difficulties of close co-opera- 
tion, while the second school has come to 
accept the necessity of including a mobile 
infantry element in the armored forma- 
tion as an aid to the tanks in overcoming 
obstacles. However, these are only modi- 
fications and do not represent any funda- 
mental change in the two ideas which are 
basically different, and inherently opposed. 


No ‘National’ Doctrines 


There are no distinctively “national” 
doctrines of tank employment—German, 
Soviet, or American. The two basic ideas 
run through all of them like seams of 
contrasting color. The only value of ex- 
amining the national doctrines separately 
lies in seeing how far one or the other 
basic idea has predominated, and what 
the results have been. 


The French Army 


In the years following World War I, 
the i'rench Army remained the strongest 
in the world apart from the Soviet, and 
retained the largest number of tanks. It 
also inaintained the “battering ram” idea 
as the basis of its tank doctrine, and its 


tank units formed part of the infantry 
arm. The example of the French naturally 
influenced most of the other armies in 
Europe and elsewhere. The United States 
Army followed the French line, and al- 
though in 1928 it tried an experimental 
armored force similar to the British, it 
soon dropped the experiment; only at a 
later stage did it swing back to that new 
direction and turn its cavalry into “ar- 
mored cavalry.” 


The British Army 

The British Army, in its postwar pat- 
tern, started with the advantage that its 
tanks were organized in a separate corps, 
as an additional arm, distinct from both 
the infantry and the horse cavalry. That 
was a great help in developing a new idea, 
unfettered by old habits and traditions. 
By taking the technical lead in producing 
tanks with a speed of 20 to 30 miles an 
hour, it also gained the power of being 
able to demonstrate the new tactical theo- 
ries in a practical way. Thus, by the mid- 
1920s, the British General Staff was per- 
suaded to adopt these as its tank doctrine. 

Nevertheless, the infantry pressed for 
tank support, and in the 1930s the British 
General Staff, acceding to the demand, 
ruled that the Tank Corps must provide 
battalions of special J tanks to work with 
the infantry while sharing the mobile ar- 
mored division role with cavalry units 
converted for the purpose. This meant that 
Britain’s limited tank strength was spread 
too thinly. It also meant that too many 
senior officers who did not understand 
tanks were brought in to handle them and 
direct policy. 


The German Army 

The German Army had not been allowed 
to have tanks under the Versailles Peace 
Treaty. Thus, in contrast to the French, 
it was unencumbered either by a stock 
of old tanks or by an old doctrine when 
Hitler gained power in 1933 and provided 
it with the opportunity of re-equipping 
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itself. Meantime, the leading German of- 
ficers had watched foreign trends at- 
tentively, and they embraced the postwar 
British idea in preference to the French. 
They gained Hitler’s backing for their 
preference, which offered the greater of- 
fensive possibilities. So the German Army 
concentrated on creating armored divi- 
sions, and wasted no effort on tank sup- 
port for the infantry. By 1940, it produced 
10 divisions of this new type, and although 
these were only a small fraction of the 
German Army, they broke through the 
French front and virtually decided the 
campaign in the West before the bulk 
of the infantry divisions appeared on the 
scene. 


In the last few years before the war, 
the French had begun to form a few divi- 
sions of the same type, but the higher 
command was unable to shake itself free 
of the old idea and tended to disperse 
these divisions while still allotting a large 
proportion of its tanks to the direct sup- 
port of the infantry. Thus, the Germans 
found it easy to destroy them piecemeal 
or bypass them. The effect was the more 
fatal because Guderian—the chief trainer 
of the German armored forces, who now 
led the break-through—had enthusiasti- 
cally adopted the idea of “deep strategic 
penetration.” His application of it para- 
lyzed the French Army and produced a 
quick collapse. 

The same thing happened the next year, 
1941, when the Germans invaded the 
USSR. The Soviet hierarchy had recog- 
nized the importance of tanks sufficiently 
well to furnish the Red Army with them 
in huge numbers. Its tank troops, how- 
ever, had neither the skill nor the radio 
equipment required for controlled maneu- 
ver in large formations, and most of the 
tanks were distributed in packets for the 
support of the infantry. Thus, they were 
easily overcome by the concentrated blows 
of the German armored formations. How- 
ever, the vast space of the Soviet Union 
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in combination with mud came to the 
rescue of the Soviets in the fall, and 
again in 1942, so that they gained time 
to develop an improved antitank technique 
as well as a better tank force. 

In North Africa, a single British ar- 
mored division used on the new lines was 
the main factor in liquidating an Italian 
army 20 times its size during the winter 
of 1940-41. However, then the tables were 
turned by the arrival of Rommel, who was 
not only a master of offensive tank war- 
fare, but the first general to demonstrate 
the defensive potentialities of the skill- 
ful combination of tanks and antitank 
guns. He showed how an enemy tank force 
could be destroyed by luring it into traps 
—thus clearing the path for his own tank 
riposte deep into the enemy’s back areas. 


Turning Point in Tank Warfare 

This was an important turning point 
in tank warfare. The tank had been de- 
vised in World War I as a purely offensive 
weapon, and had long continued to be re- 
garded only in that light. When the Brit- 
ish tried to use it defensively in meeting 
the German offensive of March 1918, it 
was ineffective. Because of the slow speed 
of the tanks, they were laid out in a chain 
of little packets spread along the back 
of the front, so that they were unable to 
deliver a strong counterstroke at any 
point. Many of them fell into the enemy’s 
hands through running out of gasoline 
when trying to make a lengthy switch or 
withdrawal. The same thing happened to 
the French in meeting the German offen- 
sive of 1940 when they practiced the same 
kind of distribution—their tanks were 
rarely at the right spot, and if they were 
it was in such small numbers that they 
were overwhelmed by the concentrated on- 
slaught of the German tanks. The French 
had not thought out the problem of em- 
ploying tanks in defense, and had not 
developed a new defensive technique such 
as was required. It was left to Rommel to 
prove its value. 
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A Battle of Attrition 


The demonstration, however, had cramp- 
ing effects on the development of tank 
warfare—and the more so because, as tank 
output was growing, the balance of superi- 
ority was shifting to the allied side. Few 
of the commanders on that side had 
learned the art of handling tanks in large 
formations, and they tended to use their 
increasing volume of tanks in a multi- 
plicity of small tank fights, seeking to 
wear down the enemy’s strength by an 
attrition process based on their own grow- 
ing superiority of numbers. They could 
afford to lose two or three tanks for one 
of the enemy’s if the attrition exhausted 
the Germans’ scantier resources. 


A Reversal in Tank Tactics 


The tendency was accentuated both by the 
infantry’s constant cry for tank support 
and by the tank crews’ cry for larger and 
larger tank guns. The less confidence these 
had in their own skill of maneuver, the 


more they clamored for a decisively power- 
ful gun, as well as thicker armor. So the 
tank itself grew larger and heavier, while 
dwindling in maneuverable number. At the 
same time, tank tactics reverted from the 
1920-40 concept to the primitive 1914 con- 
cept. 


Influence of Heavy Tanks 

The Germans contributed to the tend- 
ency by producing the 56-ton Tiger, and 
then the 67-ton Royal Tiger. These mon- 
sters were too slow and cumbrous for ex- 
ploiting an offensive into a rapid and deep 
break-through, but they appeared at a 
time when a weakening German Army was 
being forced on the defensive, and in de- 
fense they were a very formidable deter- 
rent to attacking tanks that tried to pene- 
trate the German front. 

The compound effect of these factors 
was that, in the later stages of the war, 
tank battles declined into gun duels be- 
tween individual tanks or small units. The 
few :xceptions to the rule occurred when 


the German tank strength was temporarily 
reduced to a shadow—as it was on the eve 
of the allied break-out from Normandy. 
However, most of the later battles were 
serial slogging matches, in which quick- 
ness of shooting by the individual tanks 
counted for much more than the quickness 
of formation maneuver. 


The Korean Pattern 


There, things remain. The tank opera- 
tions in Korea have followed the same 
pattern—if, indeed, tank fighting that is 
so shapeless can be described as having a 
“pattern,” or as “operations” in the true 
sense. They have provided a renewed dem- 
onstration of the importance of “tanks in 
warfare,” but not of “tank warfare.” 


North Korean Tactics 


It is worth note that the North Korean 
tanks were not used in the “strategical” 
style that the Germans adopted in launch- 
ing their invasions—deep penetration by 
independent armored forces racing ahead 
of the rest of the army. The North Korean 
tank advance appears to have been in the 
“tactical” style normally followed by the 
Soviet Army, and others, in the middle and 
later period of the last war—limited 
bounds by little packets in close co-opera- 
tion with the infantry. The North Koreans’ 
scarcity of mechanized troops, to make up 
the armored team, would naturally impose 
such limited methods. 

Despite the surprise and ease of their 
opening advance, they penetrated barely 
50 miles in the first week. The Germans’ 
1941 tank advance into the Soviet Union 
penetrated as far as that on the first 
day, and more than 200 miles in the first 
week. If the North Koreans had been able 
to operate in Guderian style they would 
have overrun the whole of South Korea be- 
fore the United States reinforcements had 
arrived on the scene. 


What Does the Future Hold? 
What of the future? The only conclu- 
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sion that has any certainty is that the 
tank will not have a future equal to its 
past unless there is a return from the “bat- 
tering ram” idea to the “reborn cavalry” 
or “Mongol” idea. We are not justified 
in regarding such a return as imprac- 
ticable until we have explored the possibil- 
ities of a new step forward in the design 
of tanks and of tank formations. 


Changes in Tank Design 

The most experienced tank generals of 
the German Army, which took the lead in 
mounting larger guns in tanks, came to 
the conclusion that maneuverability is even 
more important for quickness in changing 
fire positions and shortening the range, 
to obtain more effective fire. The judg- 
ment is the more significant because of 
their exceptionally wide range of experi- 
ence, not least in fighting against Soviet 
tank forces. They consider armor as rela- 
tively less important than hitting power 
and maneuverability. 

It is time for a reversal of the “ele- 
phantine” trend of tank design. The tank 
of the future will need to be fitted with 
night-driving vision, and probably with 
radar. It also should be able to pass safely 
over a radioactive stretch of ground. If 
these fresh requirements are to be com- 
bined with a heavy gun and over-all armor, 
the tank is bound to develop into an in- 
creasingly clumsy monster. 

Design must be simplified—toward pro- 
ducing a mechanical David instead of a 
Goliath. One possible way is by external 
mounting of the main weapon—which 
should be sighted, fired, and fed with muni- 
tion mechanically. The armored body could 
then be quite small—a cabin to house the 
directing apparatus and a crew of not 
more than three men. Much might be 
gained by the development of a new and 
lighter form of hard-hitting weapon, of 
rocket launcher or recoilless gun type. 
Much weight, too, might be saved by the 
development of a new form of motive 
power—such as the application of hydro- 
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gen-peroxide propulsion, adopted in a rev- 
olutionary type of submarine designed in 
Germany late in the war. 


Numbers versus Power 

The right balance between numbers and 
power (concentrated in a single machine) 
is not easy to reach. However, in history, 
the tactics of the Mongol armies, and alse 
of the Byzantines at their best, tended to 
show that a combination was superior to 
relying on one or other factor alone. Be- 
sides the tactical question, there is the 
economic consideration that governments 
are very unlikely to provide the highly 
expensive tank of 50 to 70 tons in any- 
thing like the quantity that is needed. 


Changes in Organization 

There is also much scope for progress 
in organization. The armored forces that 
were regarded as so unorthodox in 1940 
are now conventional. The postwar armies 
of the Western powers merely continue the 
same pattern. 

They need to be remodeled if they are 
to avoid being paralyzed by air attack. 
For they cannot expect to enjoy their im- 
mense advantage in 1944-45 of moving 
under a vast air umbrella against an op- 
ponent who was almost devoid of such 
cover overhead. In maneuvering against 
an invading host, they must reckon with 
very serious interference from the Soviet 
Air Force—which could employ thousands 
of attacking planes where they can only 
count their own air support in hundreds. 
Moreover, because of relatively greater 
supply needs, Western armies are more 
susceptible to paralysis than armies of the 
Soviet type. 

Since the Western powers are faced by 
opposing armies of greatly superior size, 
their chance of successful resistance vi- 
tally depends on being so mobile, both 
strategically and tactically, that they can 
outmaneuver the attacker. It is not only a 
matter of the small armored units having 
the utmost possible battlefield agility, so 
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that they can shift quickly from one fire 
position to another, but of divisions being 
able to switch rapidly from one sector to 
another to deliver deep “in-and-out” coun- 
terstrokes, with the aim of hamstringing 
the invader. 

That calls for a new kind of organiza- 
tion. The armored divisions that proved 
so decisive in 1940 had gone less than half- 
way toward fulfilling the design I had 
visualized in 1920. Every vehicle in the 
armored division should have cross-country 
mobility, and at least sufficient protective 
armor to keep out bullets and shell-splin- 
ters. 

Flexibility Is Lacking 

The present-type armored division is 
gravely lacking in maneuvering flexibility. 
Its long road-bound tail makes it almost 
as rigid as the shaft of a spear. We ought 
to develop it into a mechanical snake. 


More Teeth—Less Tail 


We must also cut down the size of the 
tail. The most deadly effect of a tank 
stroke comes from the sudden concentra- 
tion of a mass of tanks at a weak spot. 
However, with the present bulky organiza- 
tion, it is difficult to concentrate the tank 
heads of several divisions on a narrow 
sector, and even more difficult to concen- 
trate them quickly. To make it more prac- 
ticable, it is essential to reduce the aux- 
iliary components of the division, thus 
increasing the tank ratio. 

The tactical idea which inspired the 
creation of armored forces was that of 
fighting mounted—to gain mobility and 
maintain momentum—as the cavalry did 
in the times when it was the decisive in- 
Strument of battle. The incorporation of 
men who can fight on foot is a tactical 
necessity—for ferreting out enemy troops 
who are under cover behind obstacles, and 
for various defensive duties. However, it 
is a basie error of organization if the pro- 
Portion of such “mounted infantry,” who 
dismount to fight, exceeds or even equals 


the proportion that fights mounted, man- 
ning tanks and self-propelled guns. 

Moreover, the mounted infantry element 
should have a cross-country mobility about 
equal to that of the armored fighting ele- 
ment. That condition requires full-tracked 
and lightly armored vehicles. Otherwise, 
they will not be able to back up the tanks 
closely—to clear defended obstacles that 
are blocking the tanks. War experience 
tends to show that the quicker these foot 
fighters can intervene, the fewer will be 
needed. A company of “tank marines,” 
true armored infantry coming into action 
immediately when they are needed, might 
brush away resistance that an entire bat- 
talion of ordinary motorized infantry, 
brought up later, could not overcome when 
the obstacle has been reinforced. Time is 
decisive in war. 


Supply Problems 
The supply requirements of the division 
must be diminished if adequate mobility 


is to be attained. Armored forces must 
learn to move “light,” and rid themselves 
of impediments as ruthlessly as Sherman 
did in order to make his marching forces 
mobile. We need another Sherman to slim 
and streamline the present armored forces. 
They must be capable of operating self- 
contained for several days, or even weeks, 
instead of being tied to lines of communi- 
cation. Airborne supply could be of great 
help. 

If we can solve the problem of design- 
ing a light tank with a highly effective 
armor-piercing weapon, it should be pos- 
sible to form armored divisions that can 
be carried complete by air. Such divisions, 
dropped in the Soviet Union’s back areas 
near the Caspian Sea, might play havoc 
among her vital war supply sources, par- 
ticularly if used to exploit the confusion 
caused by strategic air attack. 


Extending Armor’s Power 
In organization as in tank design, there 
are many possibilities still undeveloped by 
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which the power of armored forces may be 
not only maintained but extended—to 
create a new revolution in warfare. Given 
such fully mobile forces, the Western 
powers should be able to make rings round 
the Soviet Army as at present organized. 
However, if the Soviets were to develop 
such forces and we had not done so, a 
disaster worse than 1940 would befall us. 


An Opportunity for the West 

Hitherto, Soviet tank tactics have not 
advanced beyond the “battering ram” idea, 
and if Korea be a guide they still seem 
to be wedded to the method of close co- 
operation with infantry. It would be un- 
wise to discount the possibility that they 
have a different technique in mind in case 
Stalin decides to involve the West, but 
lack of experience in true “tank warfare” 
may be a check on its development by them. 
The Western powers have the greater ca- 
pacity for a fresh technical and tactical 
jump if their military leaders have the 
imagination and vision. 

Before Korea, many infantrymen were 
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arguing that the new bazooka would keep 
any tank at bay, while many airmen de- 
clared that they were now able to stop any 
advancing body of tanks. Experience has 
refuted both these cherished hopes. 

I doubt whether the bazooka can be 
really decisive as a “tank killer” unless its 
effective range can be trebled or quadru- 
pled—and that will be hard to attain. If it 
be eventually attained, it may destroy the 
value of armor, but not the value of fast 
cross-country striking power, which forms 
the more basic value of the tank. 

A greater prospect of nullifying the 
tank may lie in the development of atomic 
weapons suitable for tactical use, or of a 
new chemical weapon that can penetrate 
any protection. However, the Western 
powers have a greater chance than the 
Soviet Union of being the first to produce 
such weapons—and if they are produced 
they would create a great opportunity for 
the use of the suggested new pattern ar- 
mored force. It could exploit the enemy’s 
paralysis far better than any present army 
could. 


If we are to achieve victory in either a global or local war we must create, 
and are creating, in the United States a new Army—one which will rely on 
highly skilled soldiers, greater fire power, and greater mobility, more than 
any other army in history. We are doing this deliberately, because we know 
that if we lack superiority in any of these three elements, we would face the 
threat of prohibitive losses or even defeat in any fight with a Communist 
enemy who is clearly our superior in numbers. 


Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 
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British Foreign Policy 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Peter Calvocoressi in “The Royal Air Force Quarterly” (Great Britain) April 1952. 


THE business of the British Foreign 
Secretary is to keep the Minister of De- 
fense in a back seat. When the Minister 
of Defense looms larger than the Foreign 
Secretary, that means that the Foreign 
Secretary has failed in his principal task 
of protecting British interests by peace- 
ful means. These interests are not merely 
the obvious narrow material British in- 
terests. To put it at its lowest, the interests 
of this country consistently entail some 
consideration of other people’s interests, 
especially now that British power is com- 
paratively less than it was a hundred 
years ago. In other words, Great Britain 
needs friends; and one connot get friends 
without considering their interests. Be- 
sides, the conduct of British foreign policy 
must take account of moral as well as ma- 
terial issues, if only because the British 
people are often moved by moral impulses. 

If I had, therefore, to define the Foreign 
Secretary’s tasks in the fewest possible 
words, I would say that they were three: 
first, protecting British interests by peace- 
ful means (of which the chief is diplo- 
macy); second, ensuring that foreign gov- 
ernments and peoples understand what the 
British think and feel on particular prob- 
lems; and, third, explaining to the people 
of this country what foreigners are think- 
ing and feeling, and why. Until differences 
are pointed out to them, people in one 
country are apt to assume that other 
people see things in the same way as they 
do themselves. To explain the differences, 
and thereby remove the sources of mis- 
understanding, is an important part of the 
work of any statesman who is bent on 
peace 

So much by way of introduction. Now 
for the setting in which these principles 
have ‘ad to be applied in the last few 
years. 


At the end of the war and for a short 
time after it, many people hoped and be- 
lieved that world affairs would be man- 
aged, as the war had to a certain extent 
been managed, by international agreement 
under the harmonious leadership of the 
great powers. However, things did not 
turn out that way, and the principal ques- 
tion before the Foreign Secretary ever 
since has been to find the right policy to 
pursue in the presence of Russo-American 
hostility. I think it is fair to say that Mr. 
Bevin was one of the first to realize that 
this was indeed the crucial question and 
that the dream of great power harmony 
was an illusion. Certainly by the end of 
1947 this had become reasonably clear. 
The failure of the great powers to agree 
on a plan for the control of atomic energy, 
their failure to agree in Germany, and 
the establishment of tyrannical rule by 
minority parties in Eastern Europe 
marked the dissolution of the wartime al- 
liance. Long, frustrating conferences cre- 
ated in many Westerners the feeling that 
there was no will for agreement on the 
other side, or at any rate no room for 
agreement. 


Two Possible Policies 

Once this view had been accepted, it 
was necessary to face an alarming fact: 
the West had disarmed and found itself, 
therefore, at a serious disadvantage not 
only in the face of a threat of war but 
also in negotiation. At the same time, 
economic problems turned out to be even 
more serious than had been expected. It 
became clear that, even with the support 
given by the Americans through the Mar- 
shall Plan, Europe would take some time 
to stagger to its feet again. In these cir- 
cumstances, there were two possible poli- 
cies for Great Britain and for the other 
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non-Communist countries of Europe. West- 
ern Europe could, on the one hand, throw 
in its lot with the United States, rearm, 
and hope to prevent a new catastrophe by 
showing a bold front to the possible enemy. 
Alternatively, Western Europe might re- 
fuse to take sides in a struggle of giants 
which seemed to many Europeans to have 
nothing whatever to do with them; these 
hoped to avoid the catastrophe by staying 
neutral or, more positively, by assuming 
the role of mediator. 


Western Agreement 

That Europe has decided to adopt the 
first of these two policies is largely due 
to British policy. The North Atlantic 
Treaty, signed on 4 April 1949 by 10 Eu- 
ropean states and by the United States 
and Canada, was a triumph for the Brit- 
ish view, which can be summed up in two 
propositions: first, that neutrality was an 
unreal will-o’-the-wisp, which would avail 
nothing in the event of war; and, second, 
that any association of Western states, 
whether for economic or for military pur- 
poses, would be ineffective if it did not 
include the United States. This view did 
not prevail without opposition. In Great 
Britain itself there were some who, in 
accordance with the national character, 
fancied the role of referee in international 
affairs and coveted the glory which would 
come to the sensible, independent peace- 
maker. There were also some—and there 
were many more of them on the Continent 
—who represented the American way of 
life as hardly less obnoxious than the 
Soviet (of which, incidentally, they knew 
far less). Again, it was argued that to 
join the American camp was tantamount 
to provoking the Soviets to start the very 
war which everybody wanted to avoid. 
Neutralists, while admitting that neutral- 
ism was itself a risky policy, argued that 
the American alliance was the one thing 
worse, since it left no chance at all of 
avoiding an arms race, ending either in 
war or in an economic collapse from which 
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the Communists alone would profit. There 
was also another school of thought, which 
believed that Western Europe could be- 
come a third power in the world roughly 
equal with, and so holding the balance be- 
tween, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 
A Counter to Aggression 


The dominant British view has been that 
all these arguments were false: that Eu- 
rope could never become a third force in 
world affairs and was, for the time being, 
dependent on American charity for much 
of its food and raw materials; and that 
the neutralists were blind, if they im- 
agined that unoffending weakness would 
provide a passport to salvation. Growing 
fear in Europe had led in 1948 to the sign- 
ing of a defensive treaty between Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg. This was.in British eyes but 
a stepping stone to a wider alliance. 
Speeches by leading Americans gave 
grounds for hoping that, as the United 
States had supplemented Europe’s eco- 
nomic efforts with the Marshall Plan, so 
she would again support Europe’s defen- 
sive efforts, provided that the Europeans 
first took some steps to get together and 
help themselves. These hopes did not prove 
vain, and the five-power Treaty of Brus- 
sels of 1948 was followed a year later by 
the North Atlantic Treaty and then by the 
American Mutual Aid Defense Program, 
under which arms and other military sup- 
plies have been arriving in Europe for 
the past 2 years. As a result of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Great Britain has been 
committed to a strenuous course of rear- 
mament, and she has been committed to 
this course because the leaders in both 
the principal political parties believed 
that the best way to counter possible 
Soviet aggression was to become strong 
once more, and that the only way to be- 
come strong was through an alliance with 
the United States. Since the signing of 
the treaty, Great Britain and the other 
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signatories have been chiefly concerned 
with making it work; with producing the 
organization, the equipment, and the for- 
mations needed to give it substance. Ques- 
tions have also arisen about the extension 
of the alliance into the Mediterranean and 
about the beginnings of a similar organi- 
zation in the Middle East. 


The Situation in Asia 

In Asia, the outstanding postwar event 
has been the victory of the Chinese Com- 
munists over the Kuomintang. By this 
victory, the Soviet Union acquired an ally 
for the first time since the end of the 
war. Whereas in Europe, the Soviet Union 
has a number of satellites, who are not 
very strong and perhaps not very happy, 
in Asia she now has an ally of the first 
rank. The Sino-Russian treaties, signed 
in Moscow in February 1950, are the coun- 
terpart of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
they mean that, while the United States 
and her friends have regained the initia- 
tive in Europe, in Asia the United States 
is on the defensive. The Sino-Russian al- 
liance also means that the American 
policy of containment—that is to say, the 
policy of building up situations of strength 
on the Soviet perimeter in order to check 
any further Soviet expansion—has been 
converted from something difficult into 
something Herculean; for the containment 
of the USSR is one thing, and the contain- 
ment of the USSR plus China is quite 
another. Further, the new situation which 
was created by the Chinese Communist 
victories produced, not indeed a _ split, 
but uneasiness and friction in the West- 
ern alliance. 

In 1949-50, when power in China passed 
to a regime unfriendly to the Western 
powers, the West was presented with a 
difficult choice. Assuming that there was 
a struggle going on between the Soviets 
on the one side and the Anglo-Americans 
and others on the other, the latter had to 
decide what attitude they should adopt 
towar:! the new Chinese Communist Gov- 


ernment. They might try to detach China 
from the USSR, or they might resolve to 
regard China as irredeemably in the en- 
emy camp. The main objection to the first 
policy was that it would certainly take 
time. There were those who argued that 
there was very little time to spare and 
that it was pointless to waste time and 
effort and possibly money in trying to 
make friends with a power which could 
not be won over before the conflict broke 
out. If this view were correct and China 
had to be regarded as an enemy, then it 
was urgent to make friends with the 
smaller maritime states of Asia and espe- 
cially with Japan. However, the Western 
allies were not by any means convinced 
that this view was correct. The British, 
in particular, wanted to try the alter- 
native policy based on the belief that the 
Sino-Russian alliance was not cast-iron 
and might be tampered with in good time. 
Great Britain recognized the Chinese Com- 
munist Government in January 1950—that 
is to say, the British Government recog- 
nized the plain fact that the Chinese Com- 
munists had in fact the best claim to be 
considered the rulers of China, whether 
the British or anybody else like that fact 
or not.-It was expected at this time that 
other countries, notably the United States, 
would follow the British lead. But things 
did not turn out as expected. Americans 
are traditionally more inclined than the 
British to regard recognition of a foreign 
government as something more than recog- 
nition of a fact. Whereas the British ac- 
cord recognition to a government which 
has in fact established itself, regardless of 
whether they like it or not, the Americans 
have inclined rather to the view that rec- 
ognition implies approval, and of course 
the new government in Peking did not 
meet with American approval. Supporters 
of the Chinese Nationalist Government 
were also more numerous and more vocif- 
erous in the United States than in this 
country. As a result, the United States 
had still not recognized Peking when the 
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conflict broke out in Korea at the end of 
June 1950. This made it more than ever 
difficult to secure American recognition, 
and active Chinese intervention in the war 
later in the year made it quite impossible. 
The principal result of this was a diver- 
gence between British and American pol- 
icy which still persists, however much 
both parties try to conceal it. There is, 
therefore, a certain awkwardness among 
the Atlantic partners when they come to 
consider affairs in the East, though they 
all know that the preservation of their 
alliance and of their good temper among 
themselves is of paramount importance. 
These differences, however, are differences 
of method and not differences of aim, for 
the Americans—like the British, French, 
and others—aim above all at peace in 
Asia in order that they may have the time 
and the energy and the resources to help 
the peoples of Asia to raise their stand- 
ards of living and to secure their friend- 
ship. One of the most tragic results of the 
conflict in Korea—and a setback to Anglo- 
American policy—is that so much money 
has to be spent on war material in Korea 
at a time when the Western powers were 
preparing to spend this money in Asia in 
quite different ways. 

The disagreement between the British 
and Americans over policy toward China 
emphasizes something new in the conduct 
of British policy. It has long been nec- 
essary for a country to work out its policy 
in co-operation with its allies, but there 
is a great deal of difference between the 
position of a senior partner in an alliance 
and a junior partner. Great Britain has 
been used to the position of a senior part- 
ner. Now, however, in relation to the 
United States, Great Britain is a junior 
partner and is having to learn the tech- 
niques appropriate to this unaccustomed 
situation. The chief differences between a 
very great power and what we may call a 
secondary great power is that the former 
can more easily afford to make policy at 
short notice or to change it overnight. 
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This is a luxury which goes with the 
possession of surplus power. At the same 
time, such sharp changes can make things 
awkward for junior partners. The junior 
partner, therefore, has to look far ahead 
and to be constantly trying to influence 
the senior partner in the making of joint 
long-term policy. It is particularly impor- 
tant in this country at the present time 
to see that the machinery of consultation 
between London and Washington is first- 
class and constantly functioning, for if it 
is not, London may suddenly be faced with 
unexpected and unpleasant situations 
which London will be powerless to affect 
at short notice. 


Aim to Prevent War 


What is the most important question 
in the future? I think it is this. The most 
important element of British foreign pol- 
icy at the present time is the alliance 
with the United States, and the most 
important expression of that alliance is 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Now this alliance and this organization 
proceed upon the basis that, in order to 
avoid a third world war, it is necessary 
for the West to rearm. The first object of 
this rearmament is, however, not to win a 
war but to prevent it; winning the war is 
only the second object. Rearming to pre- 
vent a war is admittedly a risky business, 
though possibly less risky than any other 
course. One of the difficulties is to know 
when to stop. The West is rearming in 
order to be able to negotiate with the 
Soviets on equal terms and in order to 
induce in the Soviets a real desire for a 
settlement. The big question in the future 
is to know when the West has rearmed 
enough for these purposes, because to 
continue rearmament beyond that point 
would be dangerous as well as needlessly 
expensive. This, then, is the big question 
for the experts—that is to say, Foreign 
Office officials and diplomats. A great deal 
depends on their ability to get the answer 
right. 
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Leaguering in Mountain Warfare 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Captain J. C. Gorman in the “Australian Army Journal” April 1952. 


THE Korean operations changed many 
desert practices, and one of the most 
radical changes was shown in the method 
of leaguering.* Conditions were completely 
different, not only topographically, but 
militarily as well. In the Korean conflict, 
the enemy was relatively primitive com- 
pared with the Afrika Korps, they used 
practically no tanks, and, most important, 
there was virtually no Chinese Air Force. 
The line was continuous, ensuring that 
units could not be outflanked by a large 
force (unless the flanking divisions col- 
lapsed) and the primitive Chinese line 
of communications was unable to cope 
with long penetrations or sustained of- 
fensives. The country being very close, 
tanks were valley bound, and most vul- 
nerable to infantry ambushes. The main 
enemy attacks were carried out by swarms 
of infantry, supported by accurate mortar 
fire and some artillery. Thus, out of a 
different set of local circumstances, the 
United States Eighth Army adapted it- 
self to meet those circumstances. 

The leaguer was studied, in reserve 
areas, and several rehearsals carried out, 
and from these the new mountain leaguer 
was evolved. The main threat being in- 
fantry masses, the leaguer became very 
tight, and dispersal, to counter air attack, 
was not necessary. Because of the almost 
compicte lack of cover, track discipline 
was important. 


Establishing the Leaguer 
In action, the squadrons (all of which 
opera'ed independently, one being forward 


“Leaguer is the term applied to the positions 
established _by combat (particularly armored) units 
for nichttime defense. Leaguering is the term 
applic! to the establishing of a leaguer. This 
Practicc is similar to the system used by the 
Ameri-2n pioneers when they formed a circle with 
their « vered wagons at night to provide protec- 
tion acvinst Indian attacks.—The Editor. 


at all times) were generally busy fighting 
and supporting infantry attacks until 
darkness ended operations. The hills being 
alive with groups of enemy infantry, the 
leaguer was always as far back as pos- 
sible, compatible with dawn requirements. 
This was about 2 miles in rear of the con- 
fused area, where enemy and allied in- 
fantry were somewhat mixed. Thus, the 
leaguer was always occupied after dark. 
The squadron second-in-command picked 
the area, usually dry paddy fields. Tanks 
were guided in by the troop leaders, nose 
to tail, to make a complete circle, leaving 
an entrance, which was blocked later by 
the last tank. This move resulted in a 
solid wall of bazooka plates, with about 
4 to 5 feet between tanks. The guns 
were laid at 2100 on all tanks, giving all- 
round defense. 

The spare men in the leaguer immedi- 
ately began to dig narrow pits between the 
tanks. These were manned, in the event 
of a raid, by the drivers. It was decided 
that the leaguer would not in any cir- 
cumstances break up and spread out, as 
this would enable the Chinese tank-hunt- 
ing parties to deal with each in turn. 
The only tanks to move were to be those 
which would endanger others, that is, such 
as those on fire. The guns were loaded 
with high explosives and laid to strike 
about a hundred yards outside the lea- 
guer. Grenades were laid on the turret 
roof, and the driver in his pit had a box 
of grenades. Bomb throwers were loaded 
with parachute flares, and the offensive 
defense was considered to be complete. 


Final Preparations 


Inside the leaguer were driven generally 
two medical half tracks, the fitters’ half 
track, the jeep, the two scout cars, and 
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the armored recovery vehicles. The tank 
dozer was left with the regiment, and the 
Al echelon trucks (administrative and 
service vehicles) drove around outside the 
leaguer, replenishing fuel, ammunition, 
and food. This duty completed, all the 
3-ton trucks withdrew about five or more 
miles. It was considered that soft-skinned 
POL (petroleum, oil, and lubricants) and 
ammunition vehicles presented too much of 
a risk to be left where they could be 
struck by tracer bullets and possibly set 
on fire. Maintenance was carried out, the 
fitters working under a canvas lightproof 
sheet, and the crews then cooked their 
meal. Because of the lack of fires, this con- 
sisted of a can of C rations and tea brewed 
on the immersion heaters in the tanks. 


Security Patrols 

At no time did a squadron leaguer for- 
ward of the local infantry. It was invar- 
iably south of the infantry, but the west, 
east, and south flanks were frequently un- 
protected, and, as the enemy was swarm- 
ing through the hills, and small parties 
often 3 miles behind the tanks, these three 
flanks had to be watched closely. Patrols 
of three or four men were sent out about 
200 yards, with either a long string to 
the sentries, or radio sets. On the approach 
of the enemy, they were to give the alarm, 
and then come in. They wore suitable 
identification marks. 


Operational Procedure 

The alarm being given, crews mounted, 
switched on the master switch, radio set, 
generator, and power traverse. The drivers 
manned their holes, and the No. 2s were 
provided by the men from the other ve- 
hicles. The Royal Artillery Observation 
Post officer was in a position to call down 
artillery fire. One troop had the responsi- 
bility of lighting the area with flares— 
two or three were kept continually in the 
air. When this troop had expended its 
flares, another troop took over and the 
night became as bright as day. Tanks 
switched on and off their big spotlights, 
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which added to the glare and had a daz- 
zling effect on the enemy. We sometimes 
“attacked” practice leaguers, and the 
patrols felt horribly naked in the blaze 
of light. The spotlights often caught 
patrols advancing, but the distinctive pop 
of a flare being fired gave the patrols time 
to hit the ground before it burst. It is 
hopelessly difficult to shoot out a spot- 
light at night, as we discovered in trying 
to sight on them. 

In April 1951, we were attacked in 
such a leaguer. However, it was a fairly 
peaceful affair, the artillery breaking up 
the attack about 400 yards from the tanks. 
The Chinese had come around the west 
flank, and had penetrated between the tank 
leaguer and the infantry. The artillery 
cut the entire attack to ribbons that night. 

When the tanks were in support in the 
line, things were not so well organized. 
For weeks at a time in the front line, no 
enemy would be seen. The tanks spread 
themselves on one side of a road without 
cover, track discipline, protection, or or- 
ganization. The guns were sited to cover 
likely approaches, but the leaguer was al- 
ways full of soft vehicles, visitors, POL 
dumps, ammunition dumps, and similar 
supplies. Lights blazed most of the night, 
and thorough maintenance was carried out 
during the day. Patrols went out every 
day with infantry companies (usually a 
troop at a time), and a liaison officer, who 
walked with the company, called down 
the tank fire by radio when enemy troops 
were encountered. A wired and mined belt 
extended across the front, the infantry 
holding the hills. The tight leaguer was 
only used when it was necessary, which 
was when the Chinese had broken through, 
and the front was fluid. 


Textbook Theories 


It has been written in many textbooks 
that a leaguer should be wired in, mines 
and booby traps laid, and generally made 
impregnable. An attempt was made to fol- 
low this principle, somewhat akin to the 
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Pacific perimeter, but in action it was im- 
mediately discarded. Tanks carried rolls 
of concertina wire, but with the leaguer 
preparation, maintenance and feeding, is- 
suing of orders, and other necessary 
duties, crews were too,tired to undertake 
engineer operations. The days in battle 
were long and very tiring. The defense 
was based on fire power. 


Methods and Techniques Change 
Standard warfare training does not al- 
ways apply in the other types of warfare, 
and frequently one must discard previous 
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training to adapt oneself to local con- 
ditions. This means that regiments, when 
in reserve, must work harder than in the 
line, rehearsing, planning, and working 
out new methods. Korean operations are 
unique in themselves, and it is unlikely 
that a similar operation would take place 
elsewhere. The general training is very 
necessary to give a background to experi- 
ments, but methods and techniques, like 
weapons, must always keep changing, and 
the local commander must always be ready 
to work out his own solutions to the new 
problems. 





The Need for Amphibious Forces in the Postwar Situation 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an aarticle in the 
“Journal of the Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) February 1952. 


AT THE end of World War II, the neglect 
of amphibious warfare was, by general 
consent, classed as one of those errors 
which we would never again commit. Some 
6 years of peacetime financial stringency 
have, however, taken their toll of many 
of the good intentions of 1945, and not the 
least of which is amphibious warfare. 

This country is vitally concerned with 
the vast problems of air defense, land de- 
fense of Western Europe, and defense of 
our sea communications. Defense prepa- 
rations to meet these problems are enor- 
mously costly and seem to call for every 
shilling and every man that can be ex- 
tracted from the Treasury and the Minis- 
try cf Labor. Under these conditions, can 
we logically expect any considerable ex- 
penditure on amphibious warfare? Yet can 
we neglect the hard-learned lessons of 
1939-45? Is it not possible to achieve 
some’ hing worth while with the limited ef- 
fort which can be spared? 


The Past 


Amphibious operations in the last war 
from very small beginnings to gi- 





gantic proportions. In 1940, we needed, 
and lacked, the ability to mount coherent 
amphibious operations on the scale of one 
or two brigades. In 1944, we needed, and 
had developed, the ability to mount Over- 
lord. The very lavishness of our latter 
day amphibious resources may be a source 
of postwar weakness. It was clearly im- 
possible to retain in peacetime the material 
and manpower on the Overlord scale, yet 
at the end of the war we were accustomed 
to think and work by Overlord standards. 
Cut down the material and manpower to 
what can be afforded in peacetime and 
these standards are unworkable. Unless 
our ideas are radically altered, what re- 
mains is a museum of the past, rather 
than a system for the future. 


Types of Operations 

If the amphibious operations of the past 
are examined, it will be seen that they 
fall into two distinct types: 

1. Continental amphibious operations 
such as Tunisia, Sicily, Italy, and Nor- 
mandy. These operations have been, in ef- 
fect, the opening move of a land campaign. 
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Forces have had to be put ashore with 
complete scales of all necessary equipment, 
however heavy and expensive in shipping. 
Usually time has been available, and in- 
deed essential, for planning and for as- 
sembling the necessary forces. 

2. Maritime amphibious operations, such 
as the landings in Iceland, Norway in 
1940, Diego Suarez, and, of course, Guad- 
aleanal and the later Pacific amphibious 
operations. Raids, such as Zeebrugge and 
St. Nazaire, also fall within this classi- 
fication. These operations have been es- 
sentially maritime in their conception and 
their object has been the furtherance and 
exploitation of sea power. 

No one before 1940 could have foreseen 
the actual course of the war, but the 
general requirement for maritime opera- 
tions could, and should, have been fore- 
seen. In 1940, reasonable foresight would 
have provided in advance a small force, 
trained, organized, and rapidly available 
for maritime amphibious operations. Plans 
for a later build-up of larger forces for 
continental amphibious operations in case 
of need might also have been prepared. 
The development of the Fleet Marine 
Force of the United States Marine Corps 
between the wars shows what could have 
been done, though perhaps on a smaller 
scale, in this country. 


The Future 


So much for hindsight. How far are we 
justified in assuming that similar provi- 
sion should be made for a future war? 
Whatever may happen later, continental 
amphibious operations are not likely to 
be possible in the main theater in the 
early stages. This is not because our land 
forces are already committed on the Con- 
tinent on a larger scale than in 1940— 
they might want the assistance of a flank- 
ing operation on the Inchon model—but 
because the provision and maintenance 
with modern equipment of the amphibious 
lift, necessary for a force capable of inter- 
vening in the main land battle in Europe, 
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is not possible in peacetime. If continental 
amphibious operations are required, they 
must, as in the last war, wait until the 
necessary forces can be developed. 

On the other hand, maritime amphibious 
operations can be successfully carried out 
with comparatively small forces. Nat- 
urally the main enemy land forces must 
be avoided and, except for raids, opera- 
tions are limited to those areas in which 
such forces cannot easily be deployed. 
There are, however, land areas of this type 
adjacent to most important sea routes 
and areas. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the struggle to control such routes 
would be a vital part of the naval cam- 
paign and that the seizure and denial of 
advance bases by both sides could play an 
important part in that struggle. Allies, 
too, isolated from the main land battle- 
fields, may require sea-borne assistance. 
As a secondary requirement, we could ex- 
ploit sea power against the sea flanks of 
the main land battle, not only by bombard- 
ment, but by sea-borne raiding. These op- 
erations, avoiding either in time or space 
the main enemy land forces, would be an 
important and practicable means of fur- 
thering and exploiting sea power, and 
would be essential to the maintenance of 
an offensive policy at sea. 

The facts of air attack must, of course, 
be faced. In maritime amphibious opera- 
tions of the future, adequate carrier-borne, 
or other, air cover will be necessary for 
the initial attack and, except in raids, 
the early development of our own air 
forces on the airfields ashore will be 
vital. Indeed, the establishment of such 
advance airfields is likely to be the most 
frequent object for maritime amphibious 
operations. Guadalcanal, so vividly de- 
scribed in Volumes IV and V of the 
History of the United States Naval Opera- 
tions in World War II, is the classic pro- 
totype of such operations. Henderson air- 
field was the prize in the long train of 
sea, land, and air battles which the Amer- 
ican landing set off. Midway was an at- 
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tempt by the Japanese to carry out a simi- 
lar operation, which was frustrated by 
their defeat at sea before they reached 
their objective. Thus, the two great sea 
battles, which marked the turning point 
of the Pacific war as surely as E] Alamein 
and Stalingrad marked those of their 
respective land campaigns, were maritime 
amphibious operations for the establish- 
ment of advance airfields. The existence 
of the atom bomb may, in the future, en- 
force greater dispersion of the base to be 
secured, while, for our part, we shall be 
reluctant to use the bomb against enemy 
forward bases in friendly territory. Other- 
wise the situation is not likely to be af- 
fected. The extension of the range of air- 
craft has made heavy bombers directed 
against land targets independent of ad- 
vance bases, but not so for the aircraft 
required to patrol sea areas and to seize 
fleeting opportunities to strike enemy 
ships and submarines, or to give fighter 
protection to our fleets and convoys. 


The Light Amphibious Force 


We should, therefore, develop the tech- 
nique and forces necessary for maritime 
amphibious operations. It is no good, how- 
ever, planning them as cut-down versions 
of Overlord. New and appropriate methods 
must be planned and developed. The as- 
saulting forces must be trained and or- 
ganized for the special task; to operate 
in the less accessible areas and to exploit 
speed and surprise, instead of relying on 
overwhelming fire support and heavy 
equipment. Sometimes the main assault 
may be airborne, but, even when it is not, 
the characteristics and organization of 
the sea-borne assaulting troops should re- 
semble those of airborne or mountain 
formations. Commandos are, of course, the 
obvious source for the assaulting infantry, 
but after that we come up against our 
complete lack of amphibious troops of 
the supporting arms. It is no good deceiv- 
ing ourselves about this. Commandos will 
requir: support—not the heavy support 


of the main land battle—but, if the ad- 
vantages of sea-borne attack are to be 
exploited, something rather heavier than 
that provided for the airborne division. 
The units providing this support will have 
to meet and overcome the special problems 
of their arms in this task. Armored, light 
artillery, antitank, light antiaircraft, and 
engineer units are required which should 
bear the same relation to continental war- 
fare units of their arm as commandos do 
to normal infantry. Then all the units 
must be assembled and work together as 
a team. The old familiar habit of the com- 
ponent members of an amphibious force 
meeting each other for the first time 
when a movement order deposits them in 
a ship bound for a hostile coast is really 
not good enough. 

Sea and air must take their place in 
this team. The naval amphibious lift must 
be accustomed to plan and work with the 
assault force. The naval aviation com- 
ponents necessary to operate captured air- 
fields at short notice must be part of the 
same team and organized to follow close 
behind the assaulting troops. Naval bom- 
bardment and close air support will play 
an important part in the support, and the 
assault and liaison teams must form a 
permanent part of the force, ready to 
control whatever bombardment and air 
support is allotted for a particular opera- 
tion. 


The Cost 


But will not this be very expensive in 
money, manpower, and material? Not if 
the subject is handled sensibly and econom- 
ically. A light amphibious force based on 
one brigade group would by itself be suf- 
ficient for some operations, and, for those 
requiring greater strength, could act as 
the spearhead for normal formations. Sup- 
pose it were decided to maintain this force 
in peacetime. The present commando bri- 
gade would form the basis of the force 
and supply an infantry component of 
about 2,000 men for it. The specialized 
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supporting arms would have to be provided 
as properly found units or subunits and, 
together with bombardment and air liaison 
detachments, might account for another 
800 to 1,000 men. Of the amphibious lift, 
some landing craft flotillas and force head- 
quarters would be required as units in 
peacetime. The remaining flotillas might 
be found from the volunteer reserve, while 
skeleton provision should be made for the 
crews which would man LSIs (landing 
ships, infantry) found from trade on mo- 
bilization. About 500 would probably cover 
provision on this scale for the lift. Finally, 
the units required to operate airfields 
could be maintained in peacetime in skele- 
ton form, except for the planning head- 
quarters, which should be more fully 
manned. This would require another 200 
to 300 men. Thus, for a manpower ex- 
penditure of about 4,000, a small light am- 
phibious force could be provided in peace- 
time. 

Of this 4,000, about 2,000 would come 
from the existing commando brigade and 
some of the remainder could be found from 
other existing amphibious units. Apart 
from its readiness for operations on the 
outbreak of war, such a formation, pro- 
gressively training and developing tech- 
nique from exercise to exercise and train- 
ing season to training season, could make 
a tremendous contribution to amphibious 
technique. This fact would more than jus- 
tify the sacrifice of most of the manpower 
at present engaged in amphibious com- 
mitments. To go to extremes, even the 
School of Amphibious Warfare could be 
sacrificed and its functions performed by 
attaching officers to the light amphibious 
force during the training season and re- 
quiring its staff to run courses for them 
during off periods. This extreme would in- 
deed be undesirable. What an advance it 
would be if the present school were work- 
ing hand in glove with a light amphibious 
force. Retaining the school and sacrificing 
most of the rest, an appreciable contribu- 
tion could be made toward finding the ad- 
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ditional 2,000 required. By doing this we 
should be turning nonoperational over- 
heads into fighting troops. 


Departmental Interests 

Now we come to the question of whether 
this force is really wanted by the three 
services. The strategic requirement has 
been shown, but will this carry much 
weight in the departmental atmosphere 
of Whitehall? First the Army. The con- 
tinental commitment in Europe is, in all 
conscience, sufficient to engage the full 
attention of the field army, yet there would 
be reluctance to forego the ability of 
field army formations to carry out an am- 
phibious assault. Such self-denial is not, 
however, necessary. Drafting and second- 
ment between the field army and the army 
and marine units of the light amphibious 
force would do far more to spread prac- 
tical knowledge of amphibious operations 
than the present policy of occasional ex- 
ercises for formations primarily concerned 
with their continental role. Add to this the 
development of practically tested tech- 
nique and doctrine, and it is clear that, 
far from the existence of a light amphibi- 
ous brigade group reducing the ability of 
field army formations to undertake am- 
phibious operations, the reverse would be 
the case. 

The main burden of finding a light am- 
phibious force would fall on the Navy, 
which would not only have to find the 
ships and the men for the amphibious lift 
and possibly for the airfield component, 
but is, of course, also responsible for the 
present commando brigade. Moreover, in 
war, the support and maintenance of an 
amphibious operation would make a far 
greater, if temporary, demand on naval 
resources. The only justification for such 
demands can be that operations of the type 
envisaged are as much a part of modern 
naval warfare as were the great carrier 
battles of the Pacific and the carrier-borne 
air strikes of that and other theaters. 
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Amphibious forces must be trained and maintained during peacetime so that they will 
be ready and available for action whenever or wherever required. Above, United States 


Marines storming ashore during the amphibious invasion of Inchon, Korea. Below, United 
States troops participating in an amphibious exercise——Department of Defense photos. 











A Form of Insurance 

In all forms of warfare, there is a 
strong temptation to remain on the de- 
fensive. This temptation is particularly 
strong for the free nations in the early 
period of a war, when the aggressors have 
the advantage of superior numbers and 
equipment. However, we should know by 
now where passive defense leads us. If the 
American admirals could have foreseen 
the naval casualties they would suffer in 
holding Guadalcanal, they might have been 
excused if they had called off the opera- 
tion. Yet, these casualties were balanced 
by those of the enemy and the pay-off came 
in the passing of the initiative from the 
Japanese to the Americans. The question 
is, therefore, not so much whether the 
Navy can spare the effort, but whether it 
is, in the long term, the most economical 
way of carrying out the Navy’s task. In 
the final count, it is highly probable that 
political and strategical factors will force 
us into maritime amphibious operations, 
as they did in Norway and elsewhere in 
1940 to 1942. Operations by improvised 
forces will be costly. In Norway, a trained 
amphibious force, capable of seizing and 
operating an air and sea base, would have 
more than paid for itself in saving naval 
casualties alone. 

Nevertheless, additional manpower will 
be required, and, in peacetime especially, 
it will be difficult to persuade the Minister 
of Defense, who must balance the claims 
of the services, to grant it. However, the 
need is a real one and the proposal an 
economical way of meeting it. Compared 
with the manpower we are prepared to use 
to support our allies by continental land 
operations, the additional manpower re- 
quired for a light amphibious force is very 
small, while the advantages to be gained, 
both in the protection of our sea commu- 
nications and in the sphere of foreign 
affairs, by exploiting sea power to assist 
our allies, are great. Some 50 years ago, 
one of the major factors in our European 
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and world diplomacy was the fact that the 
Foreign Secretary could send a British 
battlefleet to a disturbed or threatened 
area. Some of that power would be re- 
gained by a fleet which could call upon 
sea-borne amphibious forces in addition to 
its carrier-borne air force. 


Conclusion 


The answer to the problem of applying 
the lessons of the amphibious operations 
of the last war to the present situation 
will be found by distinguishing between 
the continental and the maritime aspects 
of the problem. A light amphibious force, 
designed for maritime operations, would 
make a real contribution to the pressing 
defense problems of the day and at the 
same time develop, by practical experience, 
modern amphibious technique. This force, 
maintained at the scale of one or more 
brigade groups in peacetime, could be ex- 
panded in war, either from reserve units 
or by converting infantry brigade groups 
to form additional amphibious forces. The 
practically established doctrine and ex- 
perienced officers, made available by the 
prototype force, would make the rapid 
achievement of either possible. Without it, 
the naval forces or military formations 
converted after mobilization for amphib- 
ious warfare will have to start from the 
beginning, having only the dead doctrine 
of a past war, preserved indifferently on 
paper, to guide them. 

Finally, let us never fall back on the 
excuse that we lack the men and material 
in this country to continue the develop- 
ment of amphibious warfare. Maritime 
amphibious operations are a vital part of 
naval warfare and the day has not dawned, 
nor ever will, when we can leave our sea 
responsibilities to others. The smaller our 
resources, the more important it is to get 
them organized right, and the right or- 
ganization for fighting forces is in opera- 
tional units. Men and material are expen- 
sive; the more reason to employ them to 
the best advantage. 
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National Economy and War 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
José M. Zumalacarregui y Prat in “Ejército” (Spain) April 1952. 


SINCE the early days when humanity be- 
gan to wage war, economic and military 
interests have been strongly linked. The 
advancement of the concentration of large 
political nucleuses has resulted in the 
development and formation of great na- 
tions with extensive and intense economies. 
There is no longer a special link between 
the economic and military factions, but, 
rather, an intimate compenetration. More- 
over, in war, it is becoming more difficult 
to differentiate between front and rear, 
combatant and noncombatant, and the 
general order of military and nonmilitary 
life. 


Concept of National Economy 

Considering the matter from the stand- 
point of national economy, we must first 
fix a concept to which the whole thought 
must be subjected—the national income. 

This concept implies a progressive ad- 
vancement of the economic theory which 
is confronted with a concept and a sta- 
tistic of wealth. This theory establishes 
and studies the flow of economic goods 
which are produced for one purpose or 
another and then are reproduced increas- 
ingly or decreasingly. 

Having thus established the concept, 
however imperfect, of the national econ- 
omy, we must think of the necessary con- 
sideration. Does the passing from a normal 
to an abnormal regime affect the national 
income? Abnormal regime meaning that 
which is created during a state of war. A 
nation cannot pass from a peacetime to a 
wartime economy without having the prob- 
lem of the utilization of the national in- 
come and other related problems. Along 
this li.e, it is absurd to think that it is 
Possib:« to live beyond the national income. 

These related problems affect the real 
or potential armed forces and must be 


reckoned with. The evolution of military 
technique has brought us from the employ- 
ment of the spear and the sword to the 
utilization of varied and fantastic mis- 
siles. It is necessary to become aware of 
the deep economic problems that are 
brought about by this ever changing evo- 
lution. The move from a normal regime to 
an abnormal economy must be considered 
to be similar to the normal economy of an 
abnormal regime. 


War and Peace 

Can a state afford such a change? To 
answer this question, one need only think 
of World Wars I and II, the latter being 
more intense and on a much larger scale, 
but from which, nations survived. The 
nations involved, victors as well as van- 
quished, came out of the war broken, but 
they survived. Because of this, they have 
given a new kind of concept to their polit- 
ical and economical activities. The past 
record of wars shows that it is imperative 
to pass from peace to war and again from 
war to peace. 


Two Major Problems 


This passing period presents two out- 
standing problems: the financing of war 
and the total adaptation of economy to 
war. Considering the financing of a war, 
the money problem is emphasized too much. 
The exclusive thought on this point im- 
agines an amount of money, or that which 
is substituted for money, as being allocated 
to take care of the necessities of war. I 
would not say that this is a false concept 
and that we ought to do away with it, but 
I believe that it loses much of its con- 
sistency when viewed apart from the total 
problem of economy. Money, today, is get- 
ting further away from the actual preval- 
escent concept within the pure economic 
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theory. What is thought about, known 
about, and believed about money nowadays 
is so different and varied that it introduces 
a new course of study which is beyond the 
scope of this article. 


Example From Germany 


Let us dwell a moment upon an occur- 
rence in the first German Empire. They 
kept in the Spandau Tower an amount of 
gold, which came from the indemnification 
paid by France as a result of the war of 
1870, for the express purpose of using it 
in the event of an outbreak of hostilities. 
In this way, they could obtain money and 
use it to gain time until the new war 
could be properly financed, or until a 
quick and decisive blow could be delivered 
to end the war without upsetting the 
national economy. World War I com- 
pletely destroyed this idea. The gold was 
spent and it was an insignificent sum com- 
pared with the billions of marks that 
Germany spent during the subsequent cam- 
paigns. This coincided with the crumbling 
of a series of monetary theories. 


Financing War Through Income 

We can now put this exploded theory 
aside and consider the problem of financ- 
ing war by the use of the income. The 
belligerent state must always pay enor- 
mous sums to both soldiers and civilians 
to acquire the varied items and services 
needed for war. To be realistic, we must 
think in terms of paper money. Any peace- 
time economist speaks of paper money, 
along with the check, as an item which 
is increasingly losing its perceptive reality. 

Even if we have made of money some- 
thing completely different in its essential 
functions, we are not doing away with 
it. There are still other vulgar and pre- 
cise objects, such as wheat, potatoes, iron 
ore, coal, and petroleum, which compel us 
not to lose sight of some basic principles, 
such as the scarcity of material goods, 
without which all the money in the world 
becomes useless. It is easy to print all the 
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money that is desired. Thus, one cannot af- 
ford to forget the phenomenon of paper 
money in Germany during World War I. 

The forced outcome of diminishing the 
real value between an increase in mone- 
tary figures and actual economic value was 
an alteration in the necessary relation- 
ship between the two. The German econo- 
mist Wagemann, in his book From Whence 
All the Money? studied the mechanism 
with which the German banking organi- 
zation tried to avoid the production 
of instruments of monetary exchange 
which had no economic relationship with 
the economic values with which it had to 
exchange. The maintenance of this latter 
relationship gave excellent results in the 
last war. 


Peacetime and Wartime Production 

Let us consider the United States, 
which can be thought of as the true antith- 
esis of Germany. Their preoccupation 
was quite analogous, because neither the 


political nor the economic systems were 
alike. However, because the basic eco- 
nomic mechanisms were similar, they en- 
deavored in every way to avoid the 
production of purely fictitious ways of pay- 
ing and economizing out of balance with 
the economic possibility of production. 
The United States is putting brakes on 
the production of normal consumer goods 
to increase the production of military 
goods which we can say are consumption, 
in that they are spent when first used. 
Speaking concretely, the shell needs a gun 
to fire it, and, through use on the. battle- 
field, the gun eventually will have to be 
replaced by another gun. Therefore, it is 
necessary to organize the consumer goods 
industry and the means of production from 
a military standpoint to meet combat 
requirements. Technically, this is not 48 
difficult as it appears. Factories which 
manufacture perfume or nylon can easily 
be transformed into wartime manufactur- 
ing. It is easy to change from perfume, 
with a carbon base, and nylon, with 4 
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cellulose base, into munitions production. 
Heavy industry can readily adapt itself 
from the production of peacetime imple- 
ments to wartime essentials. 

If this problem has a technical solution, 
it also has an economic solution. Nature 
produces nothing, but it has transforma- 
tion processes. If in nature all activities 
are transformations of matter and energy, 
then the forms adopted by economic goods, 
that is, the economic process of production, 
consist of a transformation of capital. In 
this manner, a series of capital goods are 
measured and paid with money. Its prod- 
ucts are changed into paper money and 
that money is transformed once more into 
goods of the same or different kind. How- 
ever, in order to have an effective tran- 
sition from a peacetime to a wartime econ- 
omy, we must have government control and 
national discipline. 


Mobilization of National Economy 
We have lived, and are now living, 


through the primary problem of the mo- 
bilization of national economy for an adap- 


tion to war. Through this mobilization, 
the problems of money, prices, and salaries 
arise. The money problem of today is 
focused in a much different way than in 
the past. There is no gold in circulation, 
although there are gold supplies that can 
actually be used, and which will be used at 
the right time. However, what circulates 
isnot money. Therefore, the utilization of 
gold has completely changed and its pos- 
sibilities have been transformed. 

Once again we are back to the problem 
of paper money. We create this money 
with the express purpose of paying those 
who provide raw materials, finished or un- 
finishe! products, and personal services. 
This is the problem: Is paper money the 
means +f financing war, even if it is in- 
directi for the purpose of keeping all 
Produciion directed toward war? 

There has been a violent reaction against 
the iss::ance of excess paper money. Wage- 
mann’s project had reality; it consisted of 


not delivering any money except in ex- 
change for certificates which were issued 
by official agencies upon having proof of 
a service performed or a product delivered. 
The result was good, regardless of the mili- 
tary outcome of the war. 


Money versus Credit 


The United States and England did not 
dare to follow the “shower” of paper 
money, instead they resorted to credit. 
The form or credit which they created was 
conditioned and circumstantiated so that 
money which was going into circulation 
would be credits which would appear in 
assets and liabilities of certain agencies, 
establishing in this way possibilities of 
payment and purchase. In this way, the 
United States was able to achieve some- 
thing of great magnitude, because the 
extraordinary military expenses which it 
had in the last war were absorbing the 
forceful and forced savings which had 
been created among the people. Savings 
were invested by the common man in the 
acquisition of bonds, and, in this manner, 
the country was able to finance its war 
requirements and at the same time create 
investments for those who had saved. 
These investments, in the form of the 
bonds, became an amount payable at the 
Treasury at a specific time and produced 
interest in the form of a steady income. 


Enormous Expense Involved 

There is an enormous expense involved 
in a military mobilization, not just the ex- 
pense of the men who handle the weapons, 
but the expense of mobilizing workers for 
behind-the-lines and home-front activities. 
Such mobilization completely decentralizes 
the peacetime regime, since the individual 
who has been mobilized, whether male or 
female, receives a salary, pension, indem- 
nization, or some other form of remunera- 
tion. For each man in the front lines, from 
15 to 50 persons are needed in the rear. 
The transformation from peacetime to 
wartime industry brings with it full em- 
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ployment. This full employment affirms 
that the transformation takes place with 
some characteristics which substantially 
modify the fear of inflation. All of this is 
a part of Keynes’ fundamental theory 
which has already been accepted through- 
out the world. War productivity is main- 
tained at the highest possible level by 
considering that the work is a form of mil- 
itary service to the country. This makes 
possible the exceptional and abnormal 
periods of work, longer than the normal 
ones common to peacetime. In this period, 
salaries are modified with the hours, and 
these modifications do away with the most 
effective causes for inflation. 


Return to Peacetime Economy 


A government in war must always bear 
in mind that eventually it must return to 
peace and, as a sacred duty, it must have 
things ready for that day. The problem is 
not just one of tearing down the war ap- 
paratus and returning the factory for 
explosives back to the manufacture of per- 
fume or nylon, but to find markets for 
these items. Salaries must be normalized 
and there must be an over-all return from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. This is 
extremely difficult; in fact, I would dare to 
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say, the most difficult of all problems. 
This difficulty in returning to normalcy 
is aided by the mass exodus of men from 
the armed forces, who, instead of waiting 
until the return of normal times, arrive 
at home and have normality adapt itself 
to them. Since the problem is one of 
credit, investment, and money, when we 
think of these three we inevitably think 
about prices and salaries. That is why it 
is so difficult to return to normality. 


Intervals Between Wars 


When there were intervals of 30 or 40 
years between wars, the return to peace 
was easy. It is not so when the intervals 
between wars are of 5, 8, or 10 years. 
After World War I, there was a crisis 
during 1922-23, followed by the depres- 
sion of 1929-31. If we use too many of our 
savings to provide for instruments of war, 
who can assure us that the crisis is not 
going to become stagnant? That is another 
of the great dangers. All else is, to a great 
extent, subjected to this movement. 

War potential and war economy can be 
obtained in a relatively short period, but 
the return to a normal form of produc- 
tivity and a normal economy must be pre- 
ceded by many peaceful years. 


The close connection between the Nation’s economy and its military efforts 
makes it impossible for peoples to be allies on one front and strangers on other 
fronts. When we join together for military purposes, we must also co-operate 


for economic purposes. 


When we consider jointly the distribution of armed 


forces, we must consider co-operatively the use of the strategic economic assets. 


President Harry S. Truman 
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Some American Military Characteristics 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Captain S. Vines in “The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) April 1952. 


WHEN you learn that the British solve 
a particular military problem in one way 
and the Americans solve it in another, 
you are likely to assume that one is right 
and the other is wrong. I was recently 
attached to a United States organization 
in the field and had the opportunity to see 
how false this assumption can be. We can, 
of course, learn from each other, but very 
often we find that military methods which 
are developed in and are suited to one 
country are not suitable for export. 

Our military characteristics, like our 
personal characteristics, are the result of 
heredity and environment. It is certainly 
our duty as well as our interest to under- 
stand the characteristics of our greatest 
ally. My intention in this article is to set 
out those characteristics which made the 


most impression on me during my visit. 
No attempt is made to judge or to point 
morals; the aim is to understand. 

It may well be said that a short attach- 
ment is not time enough to form sound 
opinions. There is, however, much that im- 
presses the fresh observer which is dulled 


by long acquaintance. Also, living and 
working in the field with the Americans 
gives one a far better insight into their 
characteristics than, say, joining them at 
a schoc!. And it is not as if we are, as 
peoples, complete strangers. It is hoped 
that the comparisons between our two ar- 
mies which follow are sharpened, without 
being made less accurate, by the shortness 
of the »eriod in which they were acquired. 


Personnel Relationships 


Let »s first consider the relationship in 
the Aincrican Army between officers and 
men an! between officer and officer. 

To our eyes, American officers and men 
have a; easy and informal relationship. 
The private soldier talks freely and with- 


out embarrassment to officers. This does 
not imply that discipline is lax. Saluting is 
good, and in no case did I see a soldier take 
advantage of this easy access to his officers. 
Informality did not mean familiarity or 
disrespect. 

This is all widely known, and one was 
not surprised to see it. What is not so 
well known is the formality of the rela- 
tionship between officers. It is usual to 
address officers by their rank. Only 
between close friends are Christian names 
used. Saluting between officers is punc- 
tilious and correct. 

Here, then, are two major matters where 
the British system is very different. To 
discover why, we must look into the back- 
ground in both countries and see by what 
system and in what circumstances officers 
and men arrive into the Army. 


The American System 

First, we will look at the American 
system. The great majority of men have 
been educated up to the age of 17, many 
up to 18. It is not only the officers who 
have been to college, so have a large pro- 
portion of the enlisted men. 

They are accustomed to a much higher 
standard of life than our enlisted ranks. 
The officers, apart from reservists, are 
drawn from many widely separated 
schools. The United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point is only one and it only 
produces a small proportion. Nor is it the 
only school for high command. General 
Marshall, for example, graduated from the 
Virginia Military Institute. 


The British System 


Now let us compare the British system. 
Most enlisted personnel left school at 14. 
Officers destined for the Army progress 
through a few recognized avenues to Sand- 
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hurst. A fair proportion today spend 
their years of education from 8 until 19 or 
20 within 5 miles of Camberley; and later 
in their careers they are likely to return 
there to the Staff College. 

Here, then, are two contrasting systems. 
The American system produces an enlisted 
man with a high standard of education and 
the assurance and polish which that brings. 
There is very little barrack room language. 
He is well able to express himself. He 
has much of the same background as his 
officers. The system produces officers for 
a large army (by our standards) from 
a large number of sources. A Californian 
has much less in common with a New 
Yorker than a Yorkshireman has with a 
Londoner. That is a plain fact of geog- 
raphy. It is unusual for American officers 
to find fellow officers in their units from 
the same home district or school. 

On the other hand, the British system 
produces an enlisted man whose standard 
of education is considerably below that of 
his officers and with an experience of the 
world far more limited. The officers, in 
contrast, for every reason of tradition 
and upbringing, have a strong bond. Take 
any random gathering of officers: they 
will soon discover mutual friends from 
school or Sandhurst, and the family atmos- 
phere soon develops. This would not be 
the case with the Americans. Their Army 
is produced from a continent rather than 
a country. This does not mean that they 
regard themselves as Americans in the 
same way as we regard ourselves as 
Europeans. They are rather a nation pro- 
duced from a continent. 

An American observer recently drew a 
similar conclusion from the comparison of 
Congress with Parliament; and although 
we make no attempt here to judge, it is by 
no means true that all the advantages lie 
with our system—wmilitary or political. 


Command and Staff Duties 


The foregoing observations are pertinent 
when we consider the American system of 
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command and staff duties. The Americans 
have found that officers of equal rank 
simply do not know each other well enough 
to co-operate without a superior; they, 
therefore, appoint a superior. An example 
is the chief of staff at division headquar- 
ters; whereas we find that our GSO 1 
(General Staff Officer, Grade 1) and 
AA&QMG (Assistant Adjutant and Quar- 
termaster-General) can work together 
without a co-ordinator. Another example 
is the American reserve command (a third 
brigade headquarters) in the armored di- 
vision: we expect the commanding officers 
of an armored regiment and motorized in- 
fantry battalion to be so much “in each 
other’s minds” that they can hand over 
command to each other as events dictate. 
The Americans would appoint a com- 
mander. For similar reasons, the Ameri- 
cans have found it necessary to put most 
orders in writing; hence, there are larger 
staffs and even more paper than in our 
Army. 
Language 

We share a common heritage in the Eng- 
lish language. The Americans, however, 
have had independent use of this tongue 
for some 170 years. They are nothing if 
not a lively and inventive people. The 
result is that the language now provides 
a fertile ground for military misunder- 
standings. Some comprehensive glossary 
is needed which would give the different 
interpretations we place on such impor- 
tant military words as regiment, logistics, 
supply, adjutant-general, and maintenance. 

We find it hard enough to master our 
own system of abbreviations. When we 
find that to an American “CMA” is 
“comma” while to us it is “Corps Mainte- 
nance Area,” we can appreciate the truth 
of the remark that the Americans and 
British are two peoples separated by the 
same language. 


Relative Distances 
There also is the question of relative 
distances. We had a discussion with an 
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American who was trying to recall the 
name of “that place close to Bournemouth 
where the palm trees grow.” After a good 
deal of time had been wasted it transpired 
that he meant Torquay. Judged by the 
standpoint of a continent 3,000 miles wide, 
a hundred miles is indeed close. 


Equipment 

Americans are immensely proud of their 
equipment, and with justification. They 
love to show visitors over their tanks and 
guns, and with their better education they 
can cope more easily with modern complex 
apparatus. We were several times im- 
pressed with the breadth of knowledge 
displayed by sergeants in command of self- 
propelled guns or tanks. They go all out 
in training, subjecting their vehicles to 
rough handling. They are uninhibited by 
fears of lack of replacements. They are 
conscious of their country’s vast industrial 
power. We for our part should remember 
that Detroit dwarfs Cowley, and not try 
to emulate. 

Progressive Ideas 

One of the most delightful American 
traits is their receptiveness to fresh ideas. 
For the last 150 years, they have increased 
in wealth and power at a staggering pace. 
The pioneering, adventurous spirit is still 
surging forward. Words like stability do 
not sound so attractive to Americans as 
they do to Europeans. All their tremendous 
progress has been gained by change and 
by getting ahead of the next man. 

Although they have great respect for 
their own institutions, they are not guided 
by traditions to the same extent as we. 
All this makes a discussion with them a 
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stimulating and enjoyable experience. 
There is no need to pull one’s punches. 


Summary 


In summarizing one’s impressions, one 
must emphasize the matter of the officer- 
man and officer-officer relationship. It is 
a matter of major importance for us to 
understand, and it stems from the two 
facts that the United States Army is a 
continental army rather than a national 
army and it has a considerably higher 
standard of life than European armies. 
This relationship is reflected in the com- 
mand and staff systems, and generally 
results in a distrust of committees or joint 
command. 

Language is a pitfall for the most wary. 
Experience is at present the only counsel. 
Americans have a different scale of values 
for such matters as distances or sizes. 
Something which is to us large and distant 
may well seem to them small and close. 
Americans are very proud of their equip- 
ment. They are accustomed to expressions 
of admiration—which one can sincerely 
give. Finally, an American audience is 
the best possible audience for hearing 
fresh ideas or criticism. It is receptive and 
its enthusiasm is quickly roused. 

The foregoing remarks are not of course 
comprehensive. They are personal impres- 
sions of a very great ally, and of a people 
with whom, of all foreign countries, we 
have most in common. They are written 
in the belief that anything we can do to 
achieve closer understanding with the 
United States Army is well worth doing 
and in the hope that they make some small 
contribution to that end. 
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Holland’s First Requirement: Preservation of Own Territory 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article translated from 
“Elsevier’s Weekblad” (The Netherlands) 26 April 1952. 


THE Lisbon Conference has not failed; 
it gave birth to the European army, the 
community of European defense. 


We must hope that this demonstration 
of Western unity and strength will be able 
to prevent a world war; but should this 
hope fail, our country and people are 
vitally interested in seeing to it that our 
territory shall not be lost to the first as- 
sault of the Soviet hordes, and that we 
shall preserve it during the subsequent 
period necessary for containing the ag- 
gressor, unfolding the power of a united 
West, and driving back the enemy. True, 
should this happen, much suffering will 
strike our country: blood will flow, and 
much will be destroyed. Yet, having con- 
fidence in the final outcome, all this will 
be more bearable than an occupation that 
would mean the greatest suffering of all to 
our people. However much warfare may 
have changed, our territory is still “the 
pistol pointing at the heart of England.” 
If the British Isles are to be regarded as 
a bastion of the West that must be held at 
any price, then the loss of our territory 
would, for more than one military reason, 
gravely endanger the British bastion. This 
is why our Netherlands’ interest is so 
closely bound up with the British, and why 
we Dutch particularly would have liked to 
have formed the European Defense Com- 
munity together with our British friends. 
This was not to be: we have to accept it, 
but it should be an added incentive to us to 
take into account the consequences of our 
geographical location in Europe, both by 
building up our own fighting forces and by 
exercising our influence on the conduct of 
military affairs. 

It is again the special strategic location 
of our country and our ardent desire to 
preserve our territory in case of war that 


caused Holland to attach so much im- 
portance to the undiminished significance 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the retention, by the members of the 
European Defense Community, of individ- 
ual membership in the Atlantic Organiza- 
tion, for our military position would be 
considerably weakened were we to be, in 
effect, merely members of a European 
Defense Community without England, with 
France as the leading factor. Not that we 
cherish any distrust of France whatsoever: 
quite the opposite! 

However, the defense of Western Europe 
viewed purely from the continental Euro- 
pean point of view might easily lead to 
underestimating the importance of our 
territory and our desire to preserve that 
territory. Circumstances may arise, of 
course—especially while we are not suf- 
ficiently strong as yet—that may compel 
us to abandon our territory, while the 
remaining Dutch forces in the European 
or a higher Atlantic Union will have to 
fight on elsewhere for the common cause; 
but this must be allowed to happen only 
if unavoidable, and not merely because 
the interests of the largest European 
partner demand it. 

Neither the birth of the European army 
at Lisbon nor our continued membership 
in NATO must allow us Netherlanders for 
one moment to think that the goal has 
now been attained. We have joined both 
these organizations because we regarded 
them as the only means of serving our 
own vital interests. We must at all iimes 
clearly bear in mind this reason for our 
accession, as clearly as we shall have to 
bear in mind that our paramount interest 
requires our own territory, in case of war, 
to be safeguarded so long as there remains 
a reasonable chance of doing so. ‘hese 
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two considerations must determine the 
conduct of Dutch defense within the newly 
created European and Atlantic relation- 
ships. 
Force of Arguments 

Holland must conduct an active military 
policy; it must eschew the idea that de- 
fense is the job of the European Defense 
Community and of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and that its own 
task is limited to financial sacrifices and 
the building up of such forces as may be 
required of us to carry out the policies 
determined by higher organizations. 

Within those international organiza- 
tions, Holland will have to point out its in- 
terests with forceful arguments and make 
it clear what the preservation of its ter- 
ritory means, both for the country itself 
and for the security of the United King- 
dom and the eventual winning of the war. 

Holland faces the great North German 
plain which forms an attractive sally 
port for a quick drive to the West. How- 
ever, this is countered by two important 
factors that offer good chances for op- 
posing aggression along this route. First, 
the Dutch territory still offers possibilities 
for impeding such a drive, at least for a 
time; second, the North German plain 
enables the defender to operate rapidly 
with mobile forces, inflicting heavy defeats 
on the enemy’s attacking troops. 


Protect the Hinterland! 

If Holland is successfully to advocate 
within the international bodies a defense 
policy which also aims at preserving her 
own territory, her representatives must be 
in a position to support their arguments 
With lutch action—with a build-up of the 
Dutch forces adequate for the purpose. 

It is very important to supply the best 
and |nrgest possible contribution to the 
European army; but of equal and perhaps 
even vreater importance is the taking of 
milita: y steps to ensure protection of our 
hinte:'and against air raids, airborne 
landir:»s, and internal disorders. If this 
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be neglected there will be scant hope of 
preserving our territory, and our voice will 
not be heard. 


Therefore, the rapid build-up of a par- 
tially ready air defense, capable of swift 
mobilization, is of primary importance to 
our country. Should we fail in this, our 
country would during- the first phase of 
aggression be wide open to enemy air raids 
and airborne landings, so that it would be 
difficult quickly to mobilize and move our 
troops, while civilian morale would suffer 
an immediate and serious shock. That for 
the last-named reason an adequate air 
defense must go hand in hand with an ef- 
ficient civil defense hardly needs to be 
stressed. 


Equally important is the efficient or- 
ganization of our territorial defense and 
a complete system of maintaining and 
restoring order. Such measures must be 
not only adequate but capable of immedi- 
ate application. 


Exchange of Ideas Required 


Troops ready in the field are of great 
importance, but an efficient, immediately 
functioning protection of our own hinter- 
land is surely no less important, and per- 
haps even a precondition enabling our 
field forces to fight in the European army. 
This protection is, for the greatest part, 
our own task, which we cannot turn over 
to some higher defense organization. Un- 
fortunately, we are not firmly convinced 
that this national task is receiving the full 
attention and energy it deserves. 


May the birth of the European Defense 
Community cause Holland clearly to en- 
visage the conduct of her defense policies 
and to take those measures, inwardly and 
outwardly, that are necessary in order to 
reach the goal. 


A close and frank exchange of military 
ideas and collaboration with England on 
the one hand and our Benelux partners 
on the other will be of the greatest im- 
portance in this respect. 
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The Eyes of the Fleet Must Be Sailors’ Eyes 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in 
“The Navy” (Great Britain) February 1952. 


TWICE during the last 35 years this 
country has almost been starved into sub- 
mission, because her organization and 
equipment for shipping defense were in- 
complete. The enemy who thus very nearly 
brought Britain to her knees was one who 
recognized that her life blood flowed in 
the long sea routes which joined her with 
rich and fertile lands in distant continents. 
In spite of the large general naval superi- 
ority which we possessed over Germany 
in both world wars, our naval power al- 
most proved to be ineffectual against the 
attacks of German submarines. 

During World War I, this was due to a 
too tardy recognition of the necessity for 
convoy, while in World War II it was 
largely caused by a chain of circumstances 


(among which politics played no small 
part) that had resulted in a neglected 
development of the naval air forces (com- 
pared with those of the United States and 


the Japanese Navies) before the war 
began, and a succession of handicaps con- 
nected with that matter which followed. 


A Vital Component 


The airplane is now recognized as one of 
the most necessary components of naval 
defense; during the late war it proved 
to be, when available and properly em- 
ployed, of outstanding superiority over 
other methods for reconnaissance and 
search in strategical, as well as tactical, 
situations; it was of particular value in 
the attack on enemy submarines with 
depth charges, bombs, or rockets; and 
it was often used very effectively for the 
attack on surface ships with torpedoes, 
bombs, and mines. It has now become an 
essential part of the naval forces employed 
in every branch of sea warfare and trade 
defense. 


A Specialized Force Required 


Everything should, therefore, be done 
to ensure that aviation is properly de- 
veloped for the special use of the Navy, 
and, if it is thought that faulty organiza- 
tion or some sectional interest is hamper- 
ing that development, it is a plain national 
necessity that the matter should be in- 
vestigated, and, if found at fault, put 
right immediately. 

Many people, including those with ex- 
perience within the ranks of the Navy 
itself, believe that such a circumstance has 
existed, indeed, for many years; and that 
there is a marked and vital disparity 
in aviation efficiency between the British 
and United States Navies resulting from 
the great differences which have grown up 
since 1918 in the administrative and opera- 
tional organizations of their respective 
aviation components. 


Not a New Problem 


Certainly the problem is not a new 
one, and many attempts have been made by 
the British Admiralty during the past 30 
years to have the matter put completely 
right; the Admiralty has long recognized 
the serious limitations, imposed by the 
severance in 1918 of the Royal Naval Air 
Service from its parent service, on the 
Navy’s ability to carry out either its war- 
time tasks, or its peace preparations and 
training. However, many strong influences 
have always been at work against any 
reversion to the organization of all naval 
air units on the original logical principle 
that they belong entirely to the Navy, and 
the main issue has invariably been stalled 
by an acceptance of minor concessions, 
chiefly on details of administration. 

For example, in 1924, a percentage of 
pilot appointments for flying embarked 
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aircraft were allowed to be allocated to 
naval (in place of Air Force) officers, 
and in 1937 the eventual absorption of 
embarked naval aircraft units into the 
naval organization proper was allowed. 
However, at the beginning of World War 
II, the responsibility for the provision 
and operation of a great proportion of the 
air units needed in sea warfare remained 
(as it still does) outside the Navy. 


Time to Change? 


It might be said that the present time, 
with its more urgent national and interna- 
tional problems and its vital call for 
economy in money and effort, is not the 
moment at which to introduce complicated 
interservice problems, and that any change 
must be avoided at all costs, even should 
it appear theoretically desirable. However, 
those who cling to that argument do not 
admit two vital truths; first, that a change 
(if needed at all) would be better applied 
now, in spite of some difficulty, than after 
our capacity to exercise adequate sea 
power when needed had become still fur- 
ther reduced by the perpetuation of an 
unsound and crippling organization; sec- 
ond, that though convincing enough proofs 
of the need for a change may have been 
lacking before 1939, the events of the re- 
cent war have amply supplied them now. 

Throughout World War I, most of the 
airplanes used by the Navy were land 
based, and relatively small numbers were 
embarked in warships, such as the early 
seaplane carriers, the Ark Royal, the 
Engadine, and the converted liner Cam- 
panic. The aircraft carrier, with a deck 
for landing as well as flying-off aircraft, 
did not become practicable until after the 
end of 1918. However, from August 1914 
onward, increasingly large numbers of 
airplanes and small airships patrolled 
British coastal waters, and some 50 naval 
air bases were established from which 
these naval aircraft operated, while from 
many harbors naval flying boats and sea- 
Planes were also used, their functions 
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being mainly naval reconnaissance and 
antisubmarine patrol. 

All these units belonged to the Royal 
Naval Air Service, which had been created 
as a new branch of the Royal Navy in the 
summer of 1914 by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty; but 
at the end of the war they were totally 
absorbed into the then newly formed Royal 
Air Force. Thus, though many concessions 
regarding ship-borne aircraft were made 
between the wars, the provision, manning, 
and operation of the flying boats and all 
land based aircraft needed for naval op- 
erations in all sea areas had continued 
to remain the business of the Air Ministry. 
Meanwhile, the United States and Japa- 
nese Navies created naval air branches 
(much on the lines of the old Royal Naval 
Air Service) which were developed there- 
after by naval officers to meet all the 
known needs of naval strategy and tactics. 
By 1939, they possessed naval aircraft and 
equipment for shore based service which 
had well outstripped that available for 
British sea operations. 


Wartime Naval Operations 

During the 6 years of World War II, 
the importance of aircraft in naval op- 
erations increased rapidly. The aircraft 
in our carriers, and the few (catapult 
launched) that were carried in battleships, 
were originally provided only for tactical 
duties with the main fleets, while those in 
our cruisers were chiefly for extending the 
range of vision of those ships when on 
ocean patrol and escort duty. Their pro- 
vision and operation was now mainly a 
naval affair, though even that had, only 
just before the war, been fully restored to 
naval control after 20 years under the 
Air Ministry. The flying boats and land 
based aircraft of the Coastal Command of 
the Royal Air Force were still all that was 
available for long- and short-range stra- 
tegical (naval) air reconnaissance and 
striking forces, for antisubmarine area 
patrols throughout the world, and for ac- 
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companying our valuable convoys through 
submarine danger zones in the North At- 
lantic and Mediterranean Sea. Their units, 
which had risen from a mere token force 
after the disappearance of the Royal 
Naval Air Service in 1918, to a few 
squadrons in the early 1930s, were still 
lamentably few in number and inadequate 
in type for their tasks during the first 
year of World War II. 

There seems to have been no other ex- 
cuse for this than that the Air Ministry 
was (very understandably) preoccupied 
with the provision of bombers and fighters 
for its proper function of defending Eng- 
land against air attack and counterattack- 
ing by air, and not sufficiently familiar 
with the problems of naval defense. Thus, 
while in 1931 the United States and Japan 
each possessed about 300 naval shore based 
aircraft, those of the Royal Air Force, 
earmarked and equipped for use in naval 
defense, amounted only to a small fraction 
of that number in all. During 1939-40, 
when the German pocket battleships and 
disguised raiders were leaving German 
ports without detection by air (there were 
some 10 at sea at the end of that period), 
the regular Royal Air Force reconnais- 
sance patrols, Ansons, in the North Sea 
had not even enough range to reach the 
Norwegian coast; the American naval 
Catalina, with approximately five times 
the range, had already been in service 
for several years. A few Sunderlands only 
were available for all other long-range 
work in the waters round Great Britain 
and in the North Atlantic; and a smaller 
number, mostly of an older type, for Gi- 
braltar and the Mediterranean. 


A Strategical Disadvantage 

Consequently, not only were the ship- 
ping routes at vital points near the United 
Kingdom left largely without cover dur- 
ing the early part of the war, but the com- 
manders of both the home and Mediter- 
ranean fleets were frequently under the 
gravest strategical disadvantage through 
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lack of air reconnaissance of the enemy 
fleets. The time was, moreover, not one at 
which the Royal Air Force could be ex- 
pected to afford much manpower, staff 
effort, or material for purposes other than 
the improvement of their own fighter and 
bomber forces, themselves lagging a long 
way behind national defense requirements, 
The dependence of the Navy upon them for 
the provision of one of the most vital 
operational components, and the crippling 
effect which the resulting shortcoming 
produced, emphasizes most strongly the 
dangerous weakness of such a _ system. 
Even the German Admiralty, which suf- 
fered also under its own form (Goring 
devised) of dual control of naval aviation, 
was able to exercise a greater control over 
a larger number of reconnaissance air- 
craft than our own. It is reported that 
there were some 270 shore based aircraft 
attached to the German Navy in March 
1939. 


An Important Change 


With the addition, after the fall of 
France, of enemy long-range air as well 
as submarine attack upon our shipping, 
and with a growing intensity in both at 
the end of 1940, an important step was 
taken toward the restoration to the Navy 
of its full freedom in the use of air 
weapons. This was the so-called Admiralty 
control of the Coastal Command opera- 
tions, which was forecast when, on 10 De- 
cember 1940, Mr. Churchill said, in Par- 
liament: 


It is necessary that the Coastal Command should 
play a more important part than it has hitherto 
done in trade route protection. . .. Moreover, as 
the function of the Coastal Command is that of ¢0- 
operation with the Royal Navy, the operational 
policy of the command must be determined by the 
Admiralty. . . 


However, the result did not, in the event, 
make very much difference beyond that of 
increasing the numbers and improving the 
types of aircraft used; the biggest change 
was that, thereafter, very large numbers of 
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American-built long-range aircraft (Cat- 
alinas, Liberators, and others) came into 
use, and the naval defense organization 
benefited to that extent. The personnel in 
all the aircraft and at the posts of com- 
mand, staff, and training of the Coastal 
Command continued to be a part of the 
Royal Air Force and, as such, were of 
course exchanged from time to time 
with those of any bomber, fighter, or 
Army co-operation unit. The moral separa- 
tion of the Coastal Command from the 
Navy remained, therefore (as it still does), 
as complete as before; and most of the 
practical impediments to perfect co-ordi- 
nation between ship and aircraft also 
remained. Yet two things of much im- 
portance had been achieved, the ineptness 
of the existing arrangement had been rec- 
ognized, and a step, however small (and, 
alas, it now seems temporary), in the right 
direction had at last been taken. 


Operational Weakness 

The basic fault, however, was not cor- 
rected, doubtless because there were too 
many people who still believed that “our 
first line of defense is to be found in 
our Air Force,” and who could see no 
pointers, in our plight of 1940 and 1941, 
to the inevitable lessons of all our history 
as an island nation. To most sailors and 
many other thinking men, it was, by the 
end of 1940, quite clear that the absence 
of the naval element in the manning of the 
Coastal Command, and in the planning of 
its equipment and its training, was result- 
ing in alarming operational weakness; this 
weakness was affecting all the arrange- 
ments for the defense of shipping and the 
functioning of the fleet, in fact, our entire 
naval strategy. Two practical examples of 
that weakness are: 

1. in the dispatch of an aircraft from 
a remote base not under naval command 
(except through cumbersome interservice 
channels), as part of a convoy’s escort; 
its effectively timed rendezvous; and its 
critical subsequent movements needing 
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close attunement to those of the surface 
escorts could easily fail or at least be 
seriously hampered because the personnel, 
from the station command down to a radio 
operator, belonged to a different service, 
and thus had basically different training 
and outlook from their opposite numbers 
in the surface ships and naval bases con- 
cerned. 

2. Ground intelligence reports an enemy 
naval force leaving harbor for the North 
Sea. Unless organization of the air search- 
ing and attacking force is conducted by 
an experienced naval staff, and the force 
is led by personnel specialized in knowl- 
edge of warships and their tasks, chances 
of a successful interception, a true as- 
sessment of the enemy force when seen and 
its probable mission, or an appropriate 
tactical action against it are considerably, 
and without doubt unavoidably, reduced. 

Fortunately for England, and inciden- 
tally the world, our men on the spot always 
pull together to the best of their ability, 
even when this may have been made dif- 
ficult for them by faulty organization, 
unsuitable material, or inappropriate 
training. During the late war, though all 
too many were the occasions when convoys 
sailed through danger areas without the 
expected sufficiency of air cover, and our 
fleets put to sea without proper strategical 
air reconnaissance, it is far from the pur- 
pose of this article to suggest that the 
personnel of the Coastal Command and 
other units of the Royal Air Force did not 
do their utmost with the means at their 
disposal to help the Navy carry out its 
tasks. It is emphasized, indeed, that it is 
a tragedy that the keen and loyal person- 
nel of those units should have been so 
handicapped by the perpetuation of an 
ill-judged arrangement, even long after 
it had become obvious and had been ad- 
mitted to be a bad one. 


A Change Is Required 


The practical realization of a completely 
naval air component is now, of course, 
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bound to be difficult; but, given that the 
principle of doing so is right and is whole- 
heartedly accepted by the two services con- 
cerned (as was the case when the reverse 
was tried as an experiment in 1918), it 
will probably be found less so than many 
people would have us suppose. The present 
circumstances demand the same kind of 
smooth and rapid change as was made 
in 1918 when the Royal Air Force took 
over the Royal Naval Air Service and the 
Royal Flying Corps from the Navy and 
Army respectively, primarily, a change 
of offices and uniform; but not the kind of 
change that was made in 1939 (Fleet 
Air Arm embarked, to the Royal Navy) 
when units were left with reduced person- 
nel while new recruits were being entered 
and trained to take the place of men 
withdrawn. The existing Coastal Com- 
mand organization must be kept as a 
working machine, passing overnight from 
the Royal Air Force to the Navy, detailed 
changes being introduced later, as needed. 

Above all, if any such remedy is to be 
a success—indeed, if, in any event, the 
Navy is to recover its lost capacity to do 
its real job—there must be no grudging of 
the cost of this essential improvement. 
Given these, or some other equally com- 
plete means of transfer, British sea power 
can be set fairly on its way to recovery 
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and the British Commonwealth to its 
resumption of independence and interna- 
tional prestige. 

Or are we to accept the gloomy prospect 
of the Navy continuing under this grave 
handicap, failing to get the fullest value 
from its forces (now so sadly depleted), 
and unable properly to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities in war? Are we, in fact, to 
accept a betrayal of our fleet, of the Mer- 
chant Navy which is dependent upon it for 
its safety, and of the Army for its full 
co-operation, not to mention the public who 
pay for it all, merely for the sake of some 
variety of political convenience? However, 
we English are traditionally bad learners; 
it was Napoleon who, after his capture, 
had to tell us that our only future rested 
upon our remaining a maritime power, 
adding with feeling: “Had it not been for 
you English, I should be Emperor of the 
East, but wherever there was water to 
float a ship, we were sure to find you in 
the way.” Such men, the world’s Napoleons 
and Hitlers, can be successfully deterred 
only so long as we can continue as a lead- 
ing maritime power, which today means 
having a streamlined 100-percent Navy. 
Our resources, our national temperament, 
and, above all, our geographical position 
can help us to remain one; we cannot af- 
ford to trifle with them. 





East German Air Police 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article in “Aviation Age” (United States) March 1952. 


WHEN plans for the East German Peo- 
ple’s Police were drawn up in 1949 and 
1950, it was also decided to set up an air 
police organization. However, the Soviet 
occupation authorities approved this proj- 
ect only after repeated urging by high 
officials of the People’s Police, and the 
actual establishment of an air police could 
not get under way before the end of 1950. 
Now, the following picture emerges: 


Command 
The Central Air Police Administration 
directs all Air Police activities. It is 
headed by People’s Police Chief Inspector 
Kessler, and has its offices at Berlin- 
Johannisthal airfield. 


Training 
The training program includes glider 
flying, piston-engine aircraft flying, al- 
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craft maintenance and repair, engine 
maintenance and repair, and meteorologi- 
cal service. 

The following training centers are 
known to have been established: 

Damgarten, Mecklenburg: This center 
provides glider and towing flight training. 
It has 14 instructors, all German, and a 
capacity for 20 Air Police officers in each 
course. 

Harzberg, Thuringia: The situation here 
closely resembles that at Damgarten. 

Erfurt-Bindersleben: This training unit 
bears the code designation “5. Thuringian 
Special Alarm Unit.” Planes used for in- 
struction here include, in addition to 
Po-2s for initial training, three Ju-52s, 
two Ju-88A-48, one Fieseler Storch, two 
Pe-2s, and a few II-10s. 

Rechlin-Laertz: This unit provides ad- 
vanced instruction for 80 students in each 
course. Some MiG-15s are stationed here, 
in addition to Po-2s, Pe-2s, Il-10s, and 
Yak-14s. 

Dessau: This unit provides instruction 
for 60 students in each course; otherwise 
facilities resemble those at Rechlin-Laertz. 

Burg, Magdeburg: This center provides 
facilities for training 80 students in each 

class in piston-engine aircraft only. 

} Friesack: This center provides instruc- 
tion for 60 students in each course. It pro- 
vides initial training only (Po-2, and 
Yak-18). 

Finsterwalde: Small units are retrained 
here for MiG-15s by a Soviet fighter group. 
In the beginning, all instructors were Rus- 
sians, but by now some of them have been 
replaced by German instructors. These 
are mostly former prisoners of war who 
have been retrained in the Soviet Union. 
All instruction concerning the MiG-15, 
however, is given by Russian pilots. There 
are no German MiG-15 units, and all 
MiG-1 5 flight training is conducted in 
mixed units. 

The only towing and transport plane 
used for training is the Li-2 (DC-3 USSR). 
A few old Antonov A-7 gliders are avail- 
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able for instruction in gliding. Almost all 
the gliders are older German models. 


Present Strength 


The total strength of the Air Police on 
1 January 1952 was about 5,000 men. 

Plans have been laid for an increase of 
personnel to 13,000 during 1952, and the 
establishment of five Air Police groups. 
These include: 

1. Mecklenburg-Vorpommern, stationed 
at Rechlin-Laertz. 

2. Brandenburg, stationed at Berlin. 

3. Saxony-Anhalt, stationed at Dessau. 

4, Saxony, stationed at Dresden-Klotz- 
sche. 

5. Thuringia, stationed at Erfurt. 

These groups are to be under the com- 
mand of five inspecting agencies: Intercep- 
tor Aircraft, Fighter Aircraft, Transport 
and Cargo Glider Aircraft, Reconnais- 
sance Aircraft, and Training. 

With this reorganization achieved, the 
Air Police hope to have the following 
number of units available: 

3 interceptor squadrons (MiG-15) 

3 fighter squadrons (JI-10 and Pe-2) 

3 to 4 fighter-bomber squadrons (La-11 
or Yak-9) 

3 transport groups (Li-2, and perhaps a 
few cargo gliders) 

1 reconnaissance group (Pe-2 or Tu-2) 

The establishment of bomber units has 
been categorically rejected by the Soviets. 
There are also no planes for parachute 
units. The training program does, however, 
include airborne troop operations as a 
regular feature, using both transport 
planes and cargo gliders. The Po-2 and the 
Yak-14, with enclosed cabins, are to be 
used as liaison aircraft. 

German models are used for instruction 
purposes only, and these few planes are 
being used up rapidly. The installations 
of the former Junkers plant, which are 
being overhauled at present, will serve 
as a central repair depot. The construc- 
tion of other such depots is reported to 
be underway. 












































THE YENAN WAY. By Eudocio Ravines. 
319 Pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3.00. 


By Mas GREY DRESSER, Armor 


The Yenan Way is a personal, sincere, 
and factual account of the rise of the 
Communist Party in South America which 
includes the methods used by the Com- 
munists in their ascent. 

In his search, Eudocio Ravines, not un- 
like others who seek reform, turned to 
socialism, and later was led to become a 
militant Communist by what appeared to 
him to be the success of the Russian Revo- 
lution. 

During the years he served the Comin- 
tern, the author organized and directed 
the successful “Popular Front” in Chile 
and was active in the Spanish Civil War. 

He was trained in the same Moscow 
school which produced Mao Tse-tung, 
Clement Gottwald, Henri Barbusse, Ro- 
main Rolland, and many others whom he 
came to know intimately. He describes in 
detail his meetings with Stalin, Kalinin, 
and other Soviet leaders. 

The Yenan Way derives its title from 
the similarity of methods and tactics em- 
ployed by the Communist Party in South 
America and the Yenan or Chinese way. 
The similarity involves the ability of the 
Party, in both cases, to use other people 
and other interests in order to advance 
its position. Yenan, a Chinese village, 
served as the headquarters of the Chinese 
Communist Army during World War II. 

Here is a book which is not only of 
professional interest to the military reader, 


but one which he will find absorbing be- 
cause it is presented in a readable, nar- 
rative style. No serious student of Latin 
America can afford to miss this book. 


U. S. FIGHTING PLANES 1952. By Lieu- 
tenant Commander Dale W. Cox, Jr. 64 
Pages. Arco Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York. $2.00. 


By Lt Cou RicHarD L. BiscarD, USAF 


U. S. Fighting Planes 1952 is an in- 
teresting tabulation which contains excel- 
lent photographs for each of the aircraft 
listed. 

An enlightening vocabulary explaining 
the “lingo” used by airmen should be 
beneficial to uninformed readers, since 
the author makes ample use of these ex- 
pressions throughout the entire book. 


In spite of Commander Cox’s attempted 
impartiality in narrating all of the dif- 
ferent types of aircraft, their designed 


capabilities and limitations, the book 
leaves the impression that the author is 
partial to his branch of the service. 

It is apparent also that this list of 
“fighting planes” has been restricted to 
those types of aircraft that carry guns, 
and yet on page 56 he has shown an 
XP5Y-1 which has designed missions of 
patrol and antisubmarine action. This, in 
my concept, is a “fighting” mission, but 
by the same token, troop carrier, trans 
port, and helicopter-rescue are also “fight 
ing” missions. In other words, this book 
has only given us a partial list of United 
States fighting planes. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER Tit 


ECONOMY IN THE NATIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. By Senator Paul H. Douglas. 
217 Pages. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. $3.75. 


By Cot GEORGE C. REINHARDT, CE 


Readers’ title based expectations of a 
multi-volumed fine print tome, utterly in- 
comprehensible to laymen, will be jolted by 
this small, interesting, provocative essay 
that might easily have been highly con- 
troversial if it were not phrased so good- 
naturedly. Practically everyone who peers 
within its covers will delight in finding 
his pet aversions on governmental spend- 
ing neatly pilloried. But he will be a rare 
American indeed, almost as rare as Sena- 
tor Douglas himself, if somewhere in its 
perusal he does not blush at one or more 
citations aimed, it seems, at him person- 
ally. 

The very impartiality with which the 
Senator lays on the rod should make it 
extremely difficult for the numerous 
classes of accused to retort in anger. “No 
group in the country is more ardent in 
demanding the reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures” than publishers of newspapers 
and periodicals, yet they ardently defend 
postal deficits of more than 100 million 
dollars yearly resulting from delivering 
their wares at less than cost. Subsidies to 
silver miners, shipbuilders and operators, 
air mail carriers, and farmers join the 
lineup with all three armed services, poli- 
ticians, tax evaders, veterans’ administra- 
tions, and many business concerns as the 
author submits his specific demands for 
savings. 

Yet «ll these reductions in outlay will 
not balance the budget, we are candidly 
warned. Revenues must be increased, first 
by closing tax loopholes, and then “if nec- 
essary increase general tax rates.” This 
bitter pill accompanies the admission that 
“tax rates are at record levels” but still 
higher iovels are preferable to “the genu- 
ine hells of inflation . . . which jeopardize 
our very’ democracy.” 


Such straight talk makes it possible to 
believe that the writer could clearly, yet 
simply, describe the Federal budgetary 
process in 32 pages; explain the conflict- 
ing theories of the budget’s proper relation 
to business conditions (from “gold stand- 
ard” to Keynesian theory) in 20 more. 
Those two passages alone deserve the 
study of every citizen. 


Senator Douglas’ general presentation 
is unchallengable, whether or not all his 
specific charges may be beyond refutation 
to a greater or lesser degree. Doubtless, 
“special interests” will vehemently reiter- 
ate their “right” to favored status. That, 
as the author explains, is no more than 
they have been doing for years. The value 
of the book lies in its practical, common 
sense recommendations to achieve the re- 
sults the Senator so persuasively advo- 
cates. Military personnel are by no means 
neglected in this provocative work. Read 
it, and see how we look to a brilliant, 
conscientious exponent of both national de- 
fense and economy. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. By Wayne 
L. McNaughton. 243 Pages. Littlefield 
Adams & Co., Ames, Iowa. $1.25. 


By CAPT WILLIAM H. BEAUCHAMP, CE 


Although this book is more of a stu- 
dent’s outline than a detailed treatment, 
it provides the general reader a very in- 
clusive study of business organization and 
processes. The volume considers in turn 
the place of business in society, manage- 
rial tools and techniques, finance, produc- 
tion, personnel, marketing, and business 
risks. Mr. McNaughton leans toward ap- 
proval of a planned economy but in gen- 
eral retains a healthy respect for the pres- 
ent form of our business economy. 


RAILROADING THE MODERN WAR. By 
S. Kip Farrington, Jr. Introduction by Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall. 395 Pages. Coward- 
McCann, New York. $7.50. 
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OPERATION OVERLORD. By Dr. Albert 
Norman. 230 Pages. The Military Service 
Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. $3.75. 


By Mas Rocer E. LAWLEss, SigC 


Overlord never ceases to be intriguing, 
which is understandable. Unquestionably 
the largest oversea military operation in 
history, it has so many facets that ap- 
parently there will always be room for 
another book about it. 

From his vantage point as a military 
historian in Europe, Dr. Norman capital- 
ized on an opportunity to see the fateful 
90 days encompassed by Overlord unfold. 
In postwar retrospect, he has sifted 
through a mountain of data and has come 
up with a readable handbook on Overlord, 
with the emphasis, if any, on the monv- 
mental planning. It fills the gap between 
the round-by-round, voluminous official 
history and the undocumented, haphazard 
accounts by hangers-on whose stock in 
trade during Overlord and since has been 
unfounded criticism founded on hindsight. 

Operation Overlord flows well. Initially, 
the book clears the air regarding the 
United States-British “controversy” as to 
the time and place of the allied main effort 
in Europe by first explaining “Arcadia” 
and subsequent strategy conferences at 
the chief-of-state level. It is no easy thing 
to move an armed multitude and its ve- 
hicles and supplies to the shores of an en- 
emy camp. The interlocking strategic and 
tactical aspects of Overlord, together with 
the attendant questions of technology and 
techniques, had to be reconciled—and they 
were. 

As the author points out, Overlord 
amounted to five big problems: (1) how 
to assemble and embark the allied force 
and its equipment, (2) how to transport 
them to France, (3) how to break the 
coastal crust of German defenses, (4) 
how to deal with German reserves, and 
(5) how to conceal allied strategic inten- 
tions from the German High Command. 

The first three of these factors are 
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treated ably enough, but the book does 
very well by the ingenius allied cover 
plans and deception, a trade in which 
the Germans thought they had the only 
license. Allied trickery succeeded in con- 
vincing Hitler that Normandy was only a 
diversion and that the main landing would 
be made in the Pas-de-Calais and another 
landing in Normandy. He reacted accord- 
ingly and held troops in both places, much 
to the relief of the hard-pressed allies. 

By and large, Operation Overlord serves 
its purpose. Although it has no particular 
high spots, neither does it have any low 
ones. As Lieutenant General Walter Be- 
dell Smith writes in the foreword: “The 
topic is absorbing for the lessons it 
holds .. . with the possibility of Overlords 
yet to come and because it exemplifies 
allied unity . . . which was developed to 
such an extent that it has become the 
symbol of successful international co-oper- 
ation.” 


THE RISE OF CHINGIS KHAN AND HIS 
CONQUEST OF NORTH CHINA. By H. 
Desmond Martin. 360 Pages and Maps. The 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. $4.75. 


TOTAL TERROR: An Expose of Genocide 
in the Baltics. By Albert Kalme. Edited by 
Walter Arm. Illustrated. 310 Pages. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, New York. $3.50. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
LATIN AMERICA. By Simon G. Hanson. 
531 Pages. Inter-American Affairs Press, 
Washington. $7.00. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By Garel A. Grunder and William 
E. Livezey. 315 Pages. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman. $4.00. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1951-1952. 479 Pages. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington. 
Cloth, $3.00. Paper, $1.50. 
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